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uest Ed;tor FOR THIS ISSUE is Dr. Gerald A. 


Yoakam, professor of education and director of courses in elementary 
education at the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Yoakam has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career in education. His achievements in this field have been many 
and worthwhile. He has won an enviable position in education not only in his 
Tri-State Area but also throughout the nation. 

Dr. Yoakam’s special interest is in research in reading and language. He 
has encouraged a countless number of his graduate students to do research in 
these two areas. Research on readability has received much emphasis. He in- 
vented the Yoakam Readability Formula, which many of you have used as an 
easy method of evaluating the difficulty of instructional materials. 

Dr. Yoakam is co-author of a series of basal readers and also of a series 
of very popular graded spelling books. He has written a number of professional 
books for teachers. His first book for teachers, READING AND STUDY, was pub- 
lished in 1928. After all the years, it is still considered a classic in its field. It is 
constantly being quoted by other authors. His latest professional book for 
teachers is entitled, BASAL READING INSTRUCTION. It will be published this fall. 
A review of the book will appear in a later issue of the magazine. 

In addition to acting as guest editor, Dr. Yoakam has written the introduc- 
tion and the first article of this series on improving basal reading instruction. We 
are indebted to him and to a number of other experts for these informative dis- 
cussions. The other experts who have written articles for the series are: Dr. A. 
Sterl Artley, Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Dr. Donald Durrell, Miss Anne C. Owens, 
Dr. Miles Tinker, Miss Josephine Tronsberg, and Dr. Gertrude Whipple. 

Dr. Alvina Treut Burrows, who is well known to the reading teachers of 
America, has written a thought-provoking article entitled, “What is Basic in 
Reading?” There are also several articles of general interest. Two new columns 
appear in this issue. Dr. Helen M. Robinson has gleaned some “gems” from 
research findings, which should prove helpful to the classroom teachers. Miss 
Larrick, former editor, has a column on children’s books, which is very in- 
formative. Dr. Muriel Potter continues with her review of materials found in 
other magazines. Dr. Bertha Friedman will review professional books for us 
beginning with the next issue of our journal. 

The December issue of THE READING TEACHER will feature the improve- 
ment of reading in the content areas. Dr. Artley has consented to act as guest 
editor for the issue. Be on the look-out for some very helpful and practical 
materials to come from him and his writers. 


J. ALLEN FIGUREL, Editor 
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To Introduce the Feature Theme: 
Improving aunt Reading _—- 


fe IS EVIDENCE of a growing recognition by teachers of reading of 
the need for increased emphasis on a developmental program of guidance and 
instruction for children in learning how to read effectively. The foundation of 
any program for teaching reading is a plan for teaching the basal reading skills 
common to all reading situations. For 150 years leaders in education in America 
have been struggling with the problem of teaching all citizens to read. So im- 
portant is it that every child shall learn to read that plan after plan of teaching 
the basal reading skills to children has been tried for a time, modified, and 
changed in whole or in part in an effort to find a way of teaching the young citi- 
zens of America to read intelligently. 

The impact of Gestalt psychology on the teaching of reading was to ques- 
tion the methods of teaching the child to read which stressed the systematic 
building of reading skills day by day without due emphasis on the use of reading 
by the child in satisfying his needs and purposes, i.e., against the formal, rather 
than functional method of teaching reading. Misinterpretation of the theory of 
learning by doing caused some to criticize the systematic methods advocated by 
the basal school readers. Using the basal reader in teaching the child to read 
became unpopular in some quarters. Many believed that the child could learn 
to read as an incident in the pursuit of other purposes. For a time this plan was 
tried in many schools; but the number of children who failed to learn to read 
continued to be large even in schools where learning to read by reading was 
practiced, as well as in traditional schools. 

Attention finally turned to the prevention of reading retardation and dis- 
ability. It seemed clear that the best way to prevent reading retardation was to 
plan a systematic developmental program of basal reading instruction as the 
foundation of a balanced program of basal, curricular, recreatory, and correc- 
tive reading. It is the purpose of this number of THE READING TEACHER fo pre- 
sent views of a group of experts on the improvement of the program of basal 
reading instruction in our schools. We believe that administrators and teachers 
far and wide are deeply concerned about their foundational work in reading and 
that this number of the magazine will be widely welcomed by them. 


GERALD A. YOAKAM, Guest Editor 





Systematic Instruction 
In Basic Reading Skills 





by GERALD A. YOAKAM 
@ UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


HE NEED for systematic instruction 

in basic reading skills is frequently 
revealed by the plight of children who 
are suffering from reading retardation 
or disability because of their inability 
to cope with the mechanics of inter- 
preting the printed page. Diagnostic 
studies have shown time and again that 
many children have failed to learn to 
read because of the lack of skilled 
systematic instruction. The great ma- 
jority of children need systematic in- 
struction in the basic reading skills 
until they have mastered the mechan- 
ics of recognition and interpretation 
and become able to help themselves. 
Slow learning children need much 
more systematic instruction than aver- 
age or fast learners, but all children 
profit from skilled guidance in learn- 
ing the basic reading skills. How long 
this systematic instruction should con- 
tinue is perhaps a debatable question. 
Some seem to feel that children can 
learn to read largely by reading to 
learn and that if they wish to read 
badly enough, they will contrive to 
learn to read without so much system- 
atic instruction and practice as has 
characterized reading instruction in 
the schools of the past. Certainly no 
modern educator would wish to inflict 
on children monotonous, meaningless 
practice or drill in learning to read. 
On the other hand, no modern edu- 
cator would wish to neglect the sys- 
tematic instruction of children in the 


basic skills that are essential in the 
interpretation of the printed page. 

The alternative to systematic in- 
struction in teaching children to read 
is learning to read through a method 
of trial-and-success in which learning 
to read is incidental to the accomplish- 
ment of some purpese that requires 
the use of reading as a tool for the 
gathering of information or the enjoy- 
ment of an experience. That many 
children have learned to read in a 
more or less trial-and-success way 
with a minimum of systematic guid- 
ance and practice is obviously true. 
But that an incidental method of 
teaching children to read would suc- 
ceed in schools with classes of thirty 
and forty pupils is extremely doubtful. 
It is true that there is a great need for 
much experience in reading for vari- 
ous purposes and that in doing such 
reading children learn to read; but it 
is also true that in order to learn to 
read by reading, systematic instruc- 
tion in the basic reading skills is es- 
sential, just as in learning to run a 
typewriter or in learning to write, sys- 
tematic lessons in the learning of basic 
skills is required. 

If it is agreed that systematic in- 
struction is essential in the learning of 
complex skills such as reading, then 
the next question that arises is, “What 
is systematic instruction?” The an- 
swer to this question would seem to 
be quite simple, since systematic in- 
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struction is the most common type of 
instruction in reading. Systematic in- 
struction is planned day-by-day in- 
struction in teaching the child to read. 
It is most commonly carried on 
through the use of basal school read- 
ers with their accompanying manuals, 
workbooks, and accessory materials. 
It can be carried on, however, by other 
methods; (a) through the use of ex- 
perience materials prepared by pupils 
and teacher; and (2) through the use 
of a variety of printed materials inte- 
grated into a program for the develop- 
ment of basal reading abilities. The 
latter two methods are more difficult 
to use than the basal reader method. 
It is believed by many that the latter 
two methods are more functional and 
are better suited to meeting the needs 
of children and serving their interests. 
That these methods require greater 
ingenuity in the selection of material, 
greater creativeness in planning a pro- 
gram of instruction, and great skill in 
the selection and use of method can- 
not be doubted. 


Basic Principles for 
Developing Reader’s Skills 


In the opinion of the writer there 
are certain principles which should 
be followed in the development of a 
program of systematic instruction in 
the basic reading skills. These princi- 
ples will be stated here with no at- 
tempt to defend them, since few peo- 
ple would wish to disagree with them: 

1. Systematic instruction should 
begin with the present development 
and needs of the learner. An inflexible 
program designed for the average 
child will not be most effective for 


groups of children in a given school 
since there are wide differences in the 
composition of individual teaching 
groups. 

2. Systematic instruction should be 
purposeful for the child. He must read 
for meaning and use while he learns 
the basic reading skills. 

3. Systematic instruction should be 
differentiated for slow, average and 
fast learners. The rate at which a child 
is learning to read is an important fac- 
tor in his success. Instruction that 
moves too fast or too slow will inter- 
fere with his progress and may lead 
to retardation and even disability. 

4. The materials used in the sys- 
tematic program for the development 
of basic skills should be adapted to 
the learner’s rate of learning and to his 
present reading level. This means that 
there must be great freedom for the 
teacher to select and use instructional 
materials which meet the child’s pres- 
ent needs, regardless of how such 
materials are labeled. 

5. There should be no gaps in the 
systematic instruction of the child in 
the basic reading skills. One of the 
most common causes of reading re- 
tardation and disability is the gaps in 
the child’s experience due to transfer 
from one grade to another without 
adjustment of the program to his 
needs. Many a child is lost between 
grade one and two, or three and four. 

6. Instruction in the basic reading 
skills should be continuous until each 
essential skill is learned and functions 
properly in the child’s reading. Trans- 
fers to one school from another, peri- 
ods of illness, and lack of continuity 


in the reading program from grade to 
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grade can result in serious harm to 
the child. 

7. Frequent appraisal of the child’s 
progress, diagnosis of difficulties, and 
appropriate corrective instruction 
should characterize a well organized 
program of systematic instruction in 
the basic reading skills. 


Eight Major Problems 


The major problems which the sys- 
tematic teaching of the basic reading 
skills present to the school and the 
teacher seem to the writer to fall into 
at least eight categories. These prob- 
lems will be briefly presented here but 
not elaborated because of lack of 
space. 

1. The problem of readiness. In 
the past many children failed in the 
first grade because they were unready 
to read. Today the means are avail- 
able to deal with this problem. All 
entering children should be examined 
and their readiness to read determined 
by both measurement and observa- 
tion. A reading readiness program 
should be set up and carefully admin- 
istered with the purpose of readying 
all children to learn to read as soon as 
possible. 

2. The problem of sight recogni- 
tion. The child, as soon as he is ready 
to read, should be taught a sight vo- 
cabulary as rapidly as possible in 
order that he may read for meaning 
and learn to enjoy the experience of 
reading for pleasure or for informa- 
tion. Meaningful reading should char- 
acterize the program of systematic 
instruction in sight recognition from 
the first. 

3. The problem of the develop- 


ment of independence in recognition. 
The child will not learn to read inde- 
pendently until he learns the tech- 
niques of independence in word rec- 
ognition. The systematic teaching of 
the techniques useful in recognition 
should begin as soon as the child has 
a mental age of 6.5 or 7.0, and be 
systematically taught until he becomes 
independent in the recognition of 
new and strange words. 

4. The problem of achieving and 
extending meaning. The purpose of 
all reading is to get meaning from the 
printed page. Several things interfere 
with the achievement of reading,— 
lack of skill in word recognition, a 
small meaning vocabulary, lack of 
experience, too difficult material, and 
the like. From the very beginning sys- 
tematic instruction in the basic skills 
of comprehension must accompany 
instruction in the word recognition 
skills. The child should always read 
for meaning. Until the child has 
learned to cope with new meanings as 
they are met in reading matter, he 
cannot read independently. System- 
atic instruction in the development of 
meaning is an essential characteristic 
of a good reading program. 

5. The problem of fluency in cur- 
sory reading. The child must learn to 
read fluently in a cursory way before 
he will read for pleasure. Every child 
who has the capacity should learn to 
read fluently on some level. Until this 
task is accomplished, most children 
will refuse to read unless pressured 
by the teacher and will take little 
pleasure in reading. Too often schools 
are willing to settle for something less 
than fluent reading. 
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6. The problem of the basic study 
skills. The child must léarn to read 
fluently on some level before he is 
ready to attack the mastery of the 
basic study skills. He should have sys- 
tematic instruction in the basic study 
skills just as soon as he needs to read 
books for the purpose of acquiring 
information. This occurs to some ex- 
tent in grades two and three, but it is 
essential in the middle grades and 
beyond. The basal reading program 
should attempt to teach systematically 
the study skills common to all study 
situations. Study skills peculiar to a 
curricular field should be developed 
as needed in connection with the 
study of curricular units. 

7. The problem of the use of ideas. 
Children should be taught to use 
ideas gained from reading for both 
pleasure and information from the 
early stages of learning to read. Read- 
ing as a tool for learning is so impor- 
tant that they should learn how to use 
it to help them solve problems, extend 
their experience, and carry on activi- 
ties. The school should not be content 
with its reading program until it ap- 
pears that children are learning how 
to use reading in their everyday affairs 
to enrich experience and gain enjoy- 
ment. Throughout the elementary 
school children should be learning 
how to use books for a variety of pur- 
poses and should develop the habit of 
reading to find help in everyday living. 

8. The problem of learning to 
choose reading material and to plana 
reading program. Systematic instruc- 
tion in the choice of reading material 
is essential if children are to learn how 





to distinguish good material from bad, 
where to find desirable materials, and 
how to organize their personal read- 
ing. This instruction seems necessary 
in the light of the studies of the read- 
ing habits of adults which indicates 
very little skill on their part in the 
choice of reading matter and almost 
a complete lack of planned, worth- 
while reading. Throughout the ele- 
mentary and the secondary school 
skilled teachers should guide children 
in the choice of worth-while reading 
matter and help them to plan reward- 
ing reading experience. They should 
be taught to balance their reading be- 
tween reading for fun and reading for 
profit and to manage their time so that 
they have a generous allowance for 
worth-while reading. 

There seems to be very little 
chance, in the light of the facts con- 
cerning the nature of the problem in- 
volved in teaching children to read, 
that the task can be accomplished 
without a carefully planned systematic 
program of instruction in the basic 
reading skills. Unless a person charged 
with this responsibility is constantly 
at work planning and developing 
learning experiences for children 
which teach them how to use basic 
reading skills, there is little hope that 
the majority of children will learn to 
read effectively. Reading is too com- 
plex a skill to be learned well without 
carefully-planned, systematic instruc- 
tion. Basal reading instruction needs 
to be more skilfully developed in the 
future than it has been in the past if 
America’s children are to learn to 
read well for both pleasure and profit. 





Challenge Versus Frustration 
In Basic Reading 


by EMMETT ALBERT BETTS 


|S Stee OBTAINED a_ temporary 

teaching certificate, Miss Betty 
Zeal was assigned to a third-grade 
classroom. Here she was welcomed 
warmly by thirty-two lovely children, 
mostly eight-year olds. 

Beforehand, Miss Zeal had inven- 
toried her teaching materials: thirty- 
five copies of two sets of third-grade 
readers and the same number of third- 
grade spellers, arithmetics, language 
books, etc. So here she was with thir- 
ty-two third-graders and a liberal sup- 
ply of third-grade books. With these 
children and these materials, teaching 
would be a thrilling experience. 

After a get-acquainted period, Miss 
Zeal followed her plan of having a di- 
rected reading activity in a 3-1 basic 
reader. Following the manual, she 
helped the pupils to develop an inter- 
est in reading the story, to make some 
important concepts to take to it, and to 
set up a strong motive for reading it. 
Then she permitted two volunteers to 
distribute copies of the attractive books 
to the class. Everything worked out 
according to plan, with the pupils lo- 
cating the selection in the table of con- 
tents, giving it a quick go-over, and 
settling down to their silent reading. 


Big Differences Are Discovered 


Soon, however, Miss Zeal was aware 
that not everything was going accord- 
ing to plan. While many pupils were 
giving individual attention tothe story, 
almost one-third of the class didn’t 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


seem to know what to do. Johnny just 
stared at his book. Susan and Charles 
were thumbing through the book, look- 
ing at the pictures. Jack, Merrill, 
Marie, Leonard, and Betty were stuck 
on the first page, whispering and 
mumbling the words to themselves. 
Gerry and Carol were frowning and 
twisting as they turned to the second 
page. To make matters worse, several 
pupils finished reading the story in five 
to seven minutes. Something was 
wrong with her use of the plan, she 
concluded. 

Since Miss Zeal knew how to get 
along with children, she guided them 
in the discussion of the story, permit- 
ting the fast readers to re-read orally 
and silently parts of the story to illus- 
trate or to prove a point. By this time 
she decided not to use the regular study 
book until she knew what to do. 

During the rest of the morning Miss 
Zeal learned more about her pupils. 
Johnny who would not attempt to read 
the story knew a lot about stamps and 
coins. Jack and Marie were leaders in 
playground games. All of the non- 
readers and slow readers were poor in 
spelling. So was Jim who appeared to 
be a good reader. While they had 
many interests in common, they also 
had many individual interests and 
abilities. 


Experience Counts 


At the noon hour, Miss Zeal went 
to see Mrs. Wright, who proved to be 
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an experienced and respected teacher 
as well as principal. After listening to 
Miss Zeal’s discoveries, Mrs. Wright 
explained that she had already taken 
the first step in becoming a good teach- 
er. Now that she was aware of big 
differences in interests and abilities, 
she could make the most of them by 
grouping the children for different ac- 
tivities. 

During the lunch hour, Miss Zeal 
raised many questions. All children in 
the third grade cannot be taught from 
the same book? How do I estimate a 
pupil’s reading level? Do I have to 
work with each pupil individually? 
How many reading groups should I 
have? What should I do for the fast 
readers? Where do I get books at dif- 
ferent reader levels? What are the 
other groups to do while I am doing a 
directed reading activity with one 
group? How do I group for spelling 
and arithmetic? Then, should I start 
with grouping for reading? 

Miss Zeal was now stimulated to do 
some positive thinking about individ- 
ual differences in her classroom. Fur- 
thermore, she was convinced that Mrs. 
Wright was a very realistic and prac- 
tical teacher. However, as Mrs. Wright 
suggested, she would have to begin at 
the beginning — by estimating each 
pupil’s level of achievement. This in- 
formation, then, could be used not 
only to improve her pupils’ reading 
abilities but also to understand their 
needs in spelling, writing, arithmetic, 
science, and the social studies. 

Mrs. Wright assured her that she 
would be on hand to help when 
needed. Then she explained that there 
was more than one way to group. Per- 


haps it would be better to begin with 
grouping for basic reading instruction. 
But, first, it would be necessary to find 
out which reader level was best suited 
for each child. 


Reading Levels Are Estimated 


Remembering the advice of Mrs. 
Wright, Miss Zeal obtained a set of 
basic readers. Since the series did not 
extend above the sixth reader, she 
located readers for the seventh and 
eighth grades. Armed with these 
books, she decided to study two or 
three pupils. 

While the class was busy looking up 
material on American Indians, Miss 
Zeal took Johnny in tow. She had ob- 
served that he didn’t even attempt to 
read the story in the 3-1 reader the 
first morning. She explained that she 
wanted to help him with his reading. 
Then she briefed him on how each 
book in the series was more difficult 
and on how she proposed to have him 
read, beginning with the easiest book, 
until he found out how high he could 
go. 

Johnny read a primer story with 
more ease than he read the pre-primer. 
He seemed to stumble more over the 
short sentences in the pre-primer. But 
when he tried to read in the first read- 
er, he ran his thumb under each line 
of type, began to use lip movement, 
and hesitated on one word in about 
every ten or fifteen words. 

Miss Zeal was greatly relieved when 
she found how easy it was to estimate 
the reader level at which Johnny was 
not hopelessly lost. With some con- 
fidence, she assured Johnny that he 
could learn to be a better reader by 
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beginning with the second book (a 
primer) ; that he did very well with the 
book. And Johnny was inclined to 
agree with her. 

At the very next opportunity, Miss 
Zeal used the books to find the read- 
ing level of Henry who had read the 
3-1 story in five minutes. Reflecting on 
this observation, she began with the 
fourth reader. But he had no difficulty 
with understanding or word pronun- 
ciation in this book. Nor did he in the 
fifth or sixth readers! He did, how- 
ever, have some problems with the 
seventh reader. 

All of this amazing information in 
just a few minutes! Now Miss Zeal de- 
cided to study Susan, Jack, and Carol. 
But she didn’t have time to make an 
individual study of all pupils. 

During her next chat with Mrs. 
Wright she reported what she had 
learned. First, that Johnny could read 
a primer without signs of trouble and 
that Henry could read all the books 
through sixth-reader level. Mrs. 
Wright calmly explained that this was 
an unusual third-grade class because a 
typical third-grade ranged in reading 
ability from zero to about seventh- 
reader level. 

Now Miss Zeal’s problem was how 
to save time in estimating the reading 
levels of all the children. To this ques- 
tion, Mrs. Wright had a ready answer, 
“Just look for the same needs and the 
same signs of trouble every time the 
children are reading on their own or 
in a directed reading activity. Since 
you understand how textbooks are 
graded and the idea of pupil reading 
levels, you will seldom need to make 
individual studies. Just remember to 


challenge rather than frustrate each 
pupil.” This Mrs. Wright deserved her 
reputation as a master teacher, Miss 
Zeal thought. 

So Miss Zeal learned how to esti- 
mate a pupil’s independent and in- 
structional reading levels. (1, Ch. 
XXII) 


Groups Are Organized 


On the morning of her first meeting 
with the class she had been vaguely 
aware of big differences among the 
children. Now she saw the need for at 
least three groups. Johnny who stared 
at the 3-1 book and the five pupils 
who slowly mumbled the words to 
themselves needed special help in 
easier books. Four other children 
needed easier books to read because 
they whispered the words to them- 
selves, used their thumbs or fingers to 
follow each line of type, and seemed 
under tension. Fourteen pupils could 
do satisfactory reading in the 3-1 book. 
Twelve pupils, however, had no prob- 
lems to be solved by reading the 3-1 
book and were obviously prepared to 
read more difficult books. 

Since Miss Zeal thought a problem 
through before she acted, she spent a 
lot of time planning her approach to 
the pupils, selecting appropriate ma- 
terials, and considering the needs of 
her pupils. By the end of the second 
week, she had won over her pupils to 
the idea of reading groups. While she 
had many little problems, her big 
problems had been partly solved. 
Above all, she observed, the children 
seemed to be more interested. 

While Miss Zeal was learning how 
to group her pupils, she learned a great 
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many other things. Most of the chil- 
dren were intensely interested in fairy 
tales. Some of the boys who were good 
readers showed considerable interest 
in real-life stories. Carol, a very good 
reader, was intrigued by a pictured 
encyclopedia, browsing in a volume at 
every opportunity. Henry, the best 
reader, brought to school copies of 
Popular Mechanics and the Reader’s 
Digest. If she encouraged the pupils to 
pursue their interests, with some guid- 
ance, they worked like beavers. So one 
of the keys to success in grouping was 
to find materials in which pupils took 
an interest! (2) 

Often Miss Zeal reflected on Mrs. 
Wright’s sage remark that a child must 
be challenged but not frustrated. As 
long as the children had access to 
books and My Weekly Readers that 
were not too difficult, they took a keen 
interest in reading. While Johnny and 
Susan and others in the lowest reading 
group selected easy reading, Henry 
and his group were fascinated by a 
beginning dictionary, encyclopedias, 
the World Almanac, geographies, and 
science and history books. On the basis 
of these facts, Miss Zeal concluded 
that materials too difficult or too easy 
could cause interest to wane. 

Miss Zeal also had glimpses of how 
the pupils felt about themselves and 
about each other. Johnny, the poorest 
reader, had not been very sure of him- 
self in most classroom activities but 
was now responding to a diet of chal- 
lenge and success. Susan, the shy one, 
was more self-assured. Leonard and 
Gerry, who had been uncooperative 
with the group, were learning the value 
of teamwork. Charles and Marie were 





learning to follow through on projects, 
to develop persistence in reading— 
study activities. Merrill had discovered 
Friday—The Arapaho Indian. Henry, 
Carolyn, Homer, and Bud were less 
bored and obviously had a feeling of 
belongingness as they shared informa- 
tion and recommended Black Beauty, 
Treasure Island, The Flying Dutch- 
man, and other literature. All in all, 
Miss Zeal felt, the children had faith 
in themselves and in their classmates. 
Since Miss Zeal was very sensitive 
to individual needs, she soon discov- 
ered a real need for flexible grouping. 
Johnny and Susan, for example, made 
very rapid progress soon after they 
had been relieved of the tension set up 
during two years of frustration. When 
Charles discovered that reading was 
thinking, not memorization of each 
page, he moved ahead rapidly. After 
Jack learned how to analyze words for 
pronunciation, he literally soared in 
his reading. Leonard, Betty, and others 
progressed more slowly, apparently 
having less aptitude for reading. For 
these and other reasons, Miss Zeal, 
with an eye on healthy human rela- 
tionships, gradually re-grouped. 
Furthermore, Miss Zeal learned that 
pupils played different roles in differ- 
ent group activities. As the children 
learned more about group self-man- 
agement through group planning, they 
used more and more the special apti- 
tudes and abilities of individuals. 
Henry, for example, was sharp in 
science but he deferred to Marie in 
arts activities. Gerry was given a high 
status in many dramatizations. Those 
insights helped Miss Zeal bring the 
concept of flexible grouping to even 
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higher levels of accomplishment. (3) 


Planning is Learned 


One of the secrets in making the 
most of individual differences, Miss 
Zeal discovered, was in group plan- 
ning. She found that many of the 
study-book pages were really test, not 
developinental, activities. For this rea- 
son, she gave special attention to the 
preparation of each group for these ac- 
tivities. First, she made sure that the 
children understood why they were 
studying the syllabication of words, 
shifts of meaning of words, etc. Sec- 
ondly, she worked out a plan of self- 
help for each activity so they could 
work independently. After each study- 
book activity, the group met to discuss 
their achievement and needs. This 
same kind of planning was used in 
other group activities. 

As the weeks rolled by, Miss Zeal 
became an expert administrator and 
the pupils became expert planners. By 
careful planning, always with the chil- 
dren, she was able to work with one 
group while the other children worked 
individually or in groups. Plan, check, 
revise, organize, evaluate — these 
terms were soon accepted as a part of 
the children’s vocabulary and action. 

What Miss Zeal learned from her 
conferences with parents was very en- 
couraging. At home, Susan was begin- 
ning to read books brought from 
school. Charles reported he had 
learned how water gets out of the air. 
Jack told his father about how mes- 
sages were sent a long time ago. For 
the first time, Marie read a story— 
Singing Farmer—to her family. Other 
parents offered similar anecdotes. Only 


two parents raised questions about 
grouping but they were satisfied to 
wait and see. Above all, Miss Zeal 
learned that children make the best 
ambassadors for a sensible school pro- 
gram. 


Professional Growth Continues 


During the second semester, Miss 
Zeal prepared herself to do a better 
job. She read the best books she could 
find on word perception, on the think- 
ing abilities of children, on children’s 
interests, and on group processes. As 
she mastered these concepts, she be- 
came aware of more pupil needs. (1, 
2,4, 5) 

Soon Miss Zeal was making use of 
the whole class to plan a unit in the 
social studies. After they had outlined 
what they already knew about the unit 
and the questions they wanted an- 
swered, they organized into small 
groups to find materials and answers. 
She found this took even more plan- 
ning and more books and more mag- 
azines. She also learned that the pupils 
could judge which books were read- 
able for them. 

Equally important, she sensed the 
value of knowing each child’s inde- 
pendent, or free, reading level, and the 
readability levels of different materials. 
In guiding these activities, she was 
able to help the children grow in the 
use of word perception skills and in 
the ability to evaluate the relevance 
and truth of statements. 

In relation to her basic-reader 
groups, Miss Zeal learned when and 
how to organize a small group to deal 
with initial consonant blends, word 
endings, the difference between state- 
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ments of fact and of opinions, a detail 
on a frieze, and other specific needs. 
Occasionally, she could prevent a dif- 
ficulty by giving five minutes of help 
to one pupil. Indeed, Mrs. Wright had 
been a wise colleague: there was more 
than one way to make the most of in- 
dividual differences in a classroom. 
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The Experience Approach 


The experience approach is often 
used to initiate the reading program. 
It is by no means restricted to the pri- 
mary level. By this plan the children 
supply the subject matter (plans, dia- 
ries, rules, letters, directions) which 
the teacher writes in “manuscript” 
style on large charts or on the chalk- 
board. The teacher guides the com- 
position in order to control sentence 
structure and vocabulary. Since the 
reading material thus obtained is a 
result of group discussion there is as- 
surance that it is interesting to the 
children and within their comprehen- 
sion. 

The experience approach has some 
advantages over the basal reader and 
in the hands of a competent teacher 
is highly effective. No textbook can 
explore the needs and interests of a 
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particular class as well as the teacher 
can. However, there are some pitfalls 
which a teacher attempting experience 
writing for the first time should avoid. 
Each word introduced in the reading 
material must be repeated in meaning- 
ful context a number of times to in- 
sure learning. When each day’s chart 
becomes flooded with new words and 
little provision is made for the repeti- 
tion of those previously introduced 
the reading chart becomes a language 
chart — interesting and valuable for 
language growth, but of little use in 
developing word-recognition abilities. 
Again, teachers are not always sure 
which words merit repetition. Too 
often the dramatic but transient words, 
like Jack-O’-Lantern, goblin, or Hal- 
lowe’en (which are the easiest for 
children to remember) are selected 
for study and repetition to the neglect 
of the uninteresting but highly impor- 
tant service words: want, have, goes, 
was, went, etc. 

These admonitions are not meant 
to discourage teachers from attempt- 
ing the experience approach but to 
make them aware of errors which 
might lead to discouraging results. 
The excellent articles in this issue pro- 
vide inspiration and guidance for those 
seeking a fresh approach to reading 
instruction. 


The Basal Reader Approach 


The omnipresent basal reader has 
become associated with the reading 
program to such an extent that many 
feel it is indispensable. Teachers us- 
ing experience reading often find that 
although a child’s word recognition 
vocabulary may exceed that of a pre- 


primer, his parents feel that reading 
from classroom prepared materials is 
not “bona-fide” reading. Since there 
is such dependance upon basal read- 
ers it is fortunate that those offered 
today are generally of high quality. 
The books grow more attractive each 
year: stories are based upon children’s 
interests, vocabulary is carefully con- 
trolled, provision is made for system- 
atic development of word recognition 
and comprehension skills. Each series 
is the result of many years of research 
in the literature pertaining to lan- 
guage growth and development. 

Each basal reader is accompanied 
by a manual or guide which contains 
plans for directing the reading activi- 
ties. Although terminologies vary 
among authors the sequence of teach- 
ing steps is generally that described 
by Betts in FOUNDATIONS OF READ- 
ING INSTRUCTION: 

1. Readiness. Through group dis- 
cussion the teacher surveys the 
pupils’ background of experi- 
ence related to the story and 
stimulates interest in reading. 
She introduces into the conver- 
sation the new words and con- 
cepts which will be met in the 
story. 

2. Guided Silent Reading. Au- 
thorities are agreed that silent 
should always precede oral 
reading. Immature readers need 
guiding questions for reading a 
few lines; a single motivating 
question may be sufficient for 
mature readers. 

3. Development of Comprehen- 
sion and Word Recognition 
Skills. A pupil’s apparent ease 
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in silent reading is no guaran- 
tee that he is comprehending. 
After silent reading a lively dis- 
cussion stirred up by some 
thought - provoking questions 
by the teacher affords an op- 
portunity to appraise pupils’ 
understanding of the story read. 

(At this point of the lesson, any 

word which proved difficult for most 
of the members of the group during 
silent reading period receives atten- 
tion so that it will not prove a barrier 
to comprehension during the reread- 
ing. Even in the best regulated class- 
rooms some emergency arises which 
cuts down the time available for read- 
ing. The conclusion of this third stage 
is a logical place to end the day’s 
reading. Stages 4 and 5 may be post- 
poned to a later time.) 

4. Rereading. Rereading may be 
silent or oral. In the lower 
grades emphasis is usually 
placed upon oral reading. It is 
very important that the reread- 
ing be done for purposes which 
are different from those which 
motivated the first reading. 

5. Follow-Up. Learnings devel- 
oped by the lesson may be ap- 
plied in various activities sug- 
gested by the manual or work- 
book. Interests awakened by 
the basal reader story may be 
followed by reading similar 
material written at the pupils’ 
independent reading levels. In- 
dividual or group needs re- 
vealed during the earlier stages 
of the directed reading activity 
are cared for at this time. 

When pressed for time 


teachers find it a good plan to 
give explanations concerning 
follow-up directly after the re- 
reading and to provide time 
later in the day for its accom- 
plishment. For instance, during 
the period that the teacher is 
working with another group 
there is opportunity for inde- 
pendent reading activities. 

As has been stated the basal reader 
suffers the disadvantage of being un- 
able to follow the temporary interests 
of children. A teacher may find that 
just when the children are excited 
about trimming Christmas trees and 
writing letters to Santa Claus the basal 
reader is telling how much fun little 
Joe had at the Hallowe’en party. How- 
ever, this is not an insurmountable 
difficulty. The number of “dated” 
selections in the average reader is 
small. The sensible teacher will skip 
that Hallowe’en story and provide for 
the learnings introduced in it through 
an experience reading lesson, or by 
some other means. While stories may 
not relate to classroom concerns of 
the moment a skilful teacher finds no 
difficulty in arousing interest. A stir- 
ring tale of adventure, a good dog 
story, or a chuckly yarn are in season 
at any time of the year. 

An experienced teacher may disre- 
gard the manual which accompanies 
the basal reader, although it can 
prove useful as a source book for lists 
of films, recordings, stories, or poems 
which add zest to the text book les- 
sons. Many manuals also have answers 
to that burning question: “What inde- 
pendent learning activities can I give 
the other groups when I am working 
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with one of the instructional groups?” 

A newly appointed teacher is wise 
to cling tenaciously to the manual dur- 
ing the months when she is trying to 
digest half a dozen curriculum guides, 
becoming familiar with a system of 
record keeping, and adjusting to 
school routine. Such activities limit 
the time available for lesson planning 
and no reading lesson is worth teach- 
ing unless it has been carefully pre- 
pared. Since the manual offers detailed 
preparation for each selection in the 
book it seems sensible to make use of 
it. The author has analyzed each story 
in order to provide the best means of 
introducing difficult concepts, to sug- 
gest techniques for developing word 
analysis and comprehension skills, 
and to list various activities which can 
be employed for extending learnings. 


Recent Reading Programs 


Experimental studies by various 
school districts interested in the im- 
provement of reading instruction have 
resulted in some distinctive methods. 
It would be imprudent for an indi- 
vidual teacher to adopt a new system 
wholesale into her classroom for a 
number of reasons. First, some tech- 
niques depend upon school-wide or 
city-wide acceptance for maximum 
efficiency. Second, special materials 
necessary for implementing the 
method may be unavailable. Third, 
some methods are still in the experi- 
mental stage and are not ready for 
adoption. Fourth, it is quite possible 
that a technique highly satisfactory 
for one locality may be unsuitable for 
another. However, certain excellent 
features of current methods may be 


put into practice in any classroom. 

Two plans which have been dis- 
cussed during recent years are the 
Non-Oral Method and the New Castle 
Plan. 

The Non-Oral Method of teaching 
reading was initiated by Dr. James E. 
McDade in the Chicago Public 
Schools. It has been reviewed many 
times and requires only brief descrip- 
tion here. Advocates of the program 
point out that silent reading is often 
slowed to a sluggish rate by the neces- 
sity of the reader to associate the 
printed symbol with oral language be- 
fore meaning can be attached to it. 
Dr. G. T. Buswell likens this process 
to the indirect method of learning 
languages where the foreign word 
must be associated with the vernacu- 
lar word before any meaning can be 
established. In order to eliminate the 
resultant “inner subvocalization,” all 
oral reading is postponed until third 
grade or until the non-oral technique 
is firmly fixed. There is much oral 
language work in preparation for 
silent reading, but it is done in a period 
apart from the reading lesson. After 
the silent reading, comprehension is 
checked through pantomime activities, 
responses to printed questions, carry- 
ing out of written (manuscript) direc- 
tions, and other ingenious devices. 

An important feature of the plan, 
and one which recommends itself 
strongly to any classroom teacher re- 
gardless of the method she is using, 
is the oral preparation for the reading 
activity. One cannot overemphasize 
the importance of the discussion dur- 
ing the readiness stage of a lesson for 
the concepts which it clarifies and 
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enriches. This aids comprehension of 
the reading which follows. The dis- 
cussion serves another purpose: that 
of facilitating the recognition of 
words. An important aim of reading 
instruction is to develop independence 
in word recognition. Many pupils 
after having heard a word and having 
attached meaning to it can put into 
practice their word recognition skills 
when the word is met in print. Even 
those pupils who need assistance dur- 
ing the first silent reading will benefit 
from the auditory presentation and 
from the oral context which gives it 
meaning. 

Mr. McCracken will present in the 
next issue of THE READING TEACHER 
an explanation of the plan in use at 
New Castle, Pennsylvania. An inter- 
esting and important feature of the 
plan is its emphasis on the visual ap- 
proach to reading. Each lesson is initi- 
ated by attractive filmstrips which fea- 
ture colored illustrations from the 
story and some text material. 


Visual Aids Have a Place 


Visual and other sensory aids are 
invaluable for developing readiness 
for reading at all grade levels. Of 
course, actual experience is the ideal 
preparation, but when pupils begin 
to read about far away places and 
long ago some substitute for it must 
be found. At the present time the 
sound motion picture is probably the 
closest approach to reality that we 
possess. Most manuals suggest titles 
of sound films and film strips as well 
as recordings with names and ad- 
dresses of distributing houses. 

It is not advocated that sound 





films and recordings be used for every 
lesson, since many stories can be 
readily comprehended through refer- 
ence to the everyday experience of 
children. However, films can very 
effectively introduce a unit of stories. 
Most basal readers are divided into 
sections according to content, each 
section containing about ten stories. 
An entire period spent in discussion 
of the new topic and in viewing a film 
pertaining to it will pay dividends 
when the actual reading is begun. For 
example, pupils about to read a unit 
on South America will have better 
ideas concerning bola, armadillo, 
pampas, or bombero if they have seen 
these things. Likewise, children ap- 
preciate more readily the difficulties 
of jungle life if they can see and hear 
the heavy rains, swarms of buzzing 
insects, the howling of monkeys, and 
the harsh scream of birds. 

Teachers sometimes ask, “If I have 
grouped my pupils for reading how 
can I show sound films to one group 
alone?” The entire class may enjoy 
and participate in the film showing 
although some groups will be doing 
it for different purposes. Since the 
content of most basal readers follows 
the social studies program to some 
extent, it is likely that the film for the 
group reading “at grade level” will 
contribute to the social studies unit 
in which the entire class is interested. 
If the film has no significance as far 
as curriculum content is concerned it 
has value in motivating language 
growth. It is suggested that after a 
sound film is shown it be re-viewed at 
least once without the sound track, 
allowing pupils to supply the narra- 
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tive. Besides giving the “reading 
group” opportunity to establish in 
their own speech the vocabulary of the 
original narrator, it also gives an op- 
portunity to participate in an interest- 
ing and worthwhile oral language 
activity. The same device might be 
used for development of a directed 
listening activity. In the upper grades 
the film which serves as reading 
readiness for one group may be of 


The Place of Phonics in 


Basal Reading Instruction 


by 
e 


“H's SISTER can ‘phonics’ her way 

through any word, but Billy 
doesn’t seem to know one sound from 
another” was the recent complaint of 
a mother whose son, aged ten years, 
was failing in reading. 

The fact that many children are not 
reading as well as they should has 
caused educators, as well as parents, 
no little concern, and, in their efforts 
to improve reading instruction, their 
attention has been redirected towards 
the teaching of phonics as one of the 
ways in which a child can learn to 
attack new words independently. 

A controversial issue for many 
years, the evidence from research in 
the past ten to fifteen years clearly 
indicates the value of teaching phon- 
ics. The issue is no longer whether 
phonics should be taught but rather 
“When shall instruction begin and 
how much? What techniques shall we 
use? How can we make phonics func- 


value to the whole group as a specific 
activity in critical thinking. 

These are a few approaches to 
reading instruction. The one you will 
use will depend on a number of fac- 
tors, chief of which will be those 
based on meeting the needs of your 
pupils best. The important question 
to keep in mind is, “With which ap- 
proach, or combination of approaches, 
will I secure the best reading?” 


JOSEPHINE TRONSBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


tional?” 

A better understanding of child psy- 
chology and child development in re- 
cent years has led us to the realization 
that we must take into account the 
growth stages in a child’s life and pro- 
vide him with certain skills accord- 
ingly. 

Research indicates that a child 
must have a mental age of at least 
seven years before he can use phonics 
successfully. Since the average child 
is only six years of age mentally upon 
school entrance, he will not be ready 
for phonics until he enters second 
grade. This does not mean, however, 
that all phonics should be avoided 
until his second year in school. Much 
of the general reading readiness pro- 
gram is a readiness for phonics. Train- 
ing in auditory discrimination and 
visual-auditory discrimination are 
very important phases of the reading 
readiness and pre-primer programs. 
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Many rhymes and jingles are used to 
sharpen auditory perception. At first, 
rhymes and jingles should be read to 
the child for enjoyment only. Later, 
his attention may be called to rhyming 
words and, finally, he is encouraged 
to make up rhymes and jingles. 


Is Child Ready for Phonics? 


How can a teacher tell when a child 
has acquired the necessary readiness 
for phonics? He should be ready: 

a. If he can recognize similarities 
and differences in words he 
hears. 

b. If he can distinguish likenesses 
and differences in written words. 

c. If he can differentiate between 
the configuration of written 
words. 

d. If he has acquired the habit of 
reading for meanings in sen- 
tence, phrase or word wholes. 

e. If he has mastered a sight vo- 
cabulary large enough to give 
him a basis for generalizing 
about sounds. 

f. If he can use context clues ef- 
fectively. 

g. If he reads rhythmically. 

h. If he can read to answer ques- 
tions. 

i. If he has formed the habit of 
reading silently before reading 
orally. 

j. If he has developed a desire to 
read. 

k. If he has a mental age of at least 
seven years. 

Learning to sound out new words is 
not a simple skill. It is a complex proc- 
ess made up of several different abili- 
ties. After a child has acquired audi- 


tory and visual ability to differentiate 
between letter sounds, he must then 
learn to blend sounds before he can 
pronounce a word. Use of the word 
in context should always follow the 
analysis. Isolated word drills should 
not be used. Every time the word is 
seen in context it gives another mean- 
ing association and, therefore, another 
clue for remembering it. 

The value of phonics depends to a 
great extent upon how it is introduced 
and taught. The child’s initial experi- 
ence with phonics is very important. If 
he is introduced to phonics before he 
is ready or if the teacher tends to go 
too fast in presenting the techniques, 
he may develop a dislike for phonics. 

In introducing phonics, attention 
should be directed first to initial con- 
sonants. This will aid in establishing 
good left to right reading habits and 
prevent reversals. Also, the first part 
of root words tends to give better clues 
to words than the last part. Often the 
clue obtained from the initial letter in 
addition to the context clue makes fur- 
ther analysis unnecessary. 

After a child has mastered the left 
to right sequence, attention should be 
directed to final consonants and then 
to medial sounds. 

Consonant sounds are introduced 
before the vowel sounds because they 
are easier to hear and to learn. While 
the sound of some consonants varies, 
all vowels have more than one sound 
and are affected by accent. Consonants 
used alone will provide clues to words 
but vowels will not. When vowels are 
introduced, short vowels are presented 
before long vowels. 

The sounds noted at the beginning 
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of a word should not be sounded in 
isolation. Instead the child should be 
asked, “Like what word does it be- 
gin?” With the exception of the con- 
text clue, some children will be able to 
pronounce the word without further 
help. For the others, the teacher should 
choose a similar word which is in the 
child’s sight vocabulary and that looks 
like the new word except for the final 
consonants and call the child’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the new word be- 
gins like a word he knows and rhymes 
with another word he knows. Thus, 
through substitution of consonants, 
the child recognizes the new word. 
Some will be slow in acquiring this 
skill and the process may have to be 
repeated many times. They should 
recognize that parts of words which 
look alike also sound alike. 

The teacher must have a thorough 
understanding of the basic sounds of 
the English Language otherwise she 
cannot do a good job of teaching 
phonics. 

The trend in presenting the princi- 
ples of phonetic analysis is to teach 
inductively rather than deductively. A 
child is given a number of words based 
on the fundamental principles of how 
sounds and their symbols function. 
These understandings develop as gen- 
eralizations based on the child’s ex- 
periences with words. 


Phonics Have Limitations 


The teacher must be aware of the 
uses and limitations of phonics. They 
enable children to recognize many 
words by associating sounds with the 
proper letter symbols and then blend- 
ing the sounds into a word. They are 


more often used in conjunction with 
other word recognition techniques, 
namely context clues, picture clues, 
sight vocabulary, configuration or 
structural analysis, than alone. No one 
technique can be effectively used to 
recognize all words. Also, continual 
use of any one of these techniques 
would be very monotonous. 

All children do not profit from a 
knowledge of phonics. Children with 
hearing defects cannot always discrim- 
inate between sounds. Others who ac- 
quire phonetic skills will use them in- 
effectually. 

Practice in word analysis should in- 
clude only those words which are in 
the child’s hearing and speaking vo- 
cabulary. If the teacher overempha- 
sizes phonics it may handicap the be- 
ginning reader because his attention 
should be on meaning. 

The vocabulary used in the basal 
reading program is the factor which 
determines not only what phonics 
skills shall be taught but at which grade 
level they should be introduced. 

The practice of following the teach- 
er’s manual in the presentation of pho- 
netic sounds is desirable because then 
the phonics are directly tied in with 
the reading and the skills are learned 
in proper sequence. 

Teachers’ manuals accompany the 
various basal reading programs, which 
for the most part, present a simple, di- 
rect and well-integrated approach to 
phonics. Teachers are not expected to 
follow the manuals slavishly. The man- 
uals, written by experts, suggest all the 
possible activities which may help the 
child to read more efficiently. The 

(Please turn to page 38) 




















Prevention of Reading Disabilities 
As a Basal Reading Problem 


by A. STERL ARTLEY 


| GOES without saying that emphasis 

in reading instruction should be on 
prevention of difficulties rather than 
on the correction of the difficulties 
after they occur—locking the barn be- 
fore the horse is stolen, as it were. This 
statement should not be taken to mean 
that there should be no place in a mod- 
ern reading program for remedial in- 
struction, any more than it means that 
there should be no provision in medi- 
cine for first aid or emergency surgery. 
It does mean, however, that any pro- 
gram that fails to give primary atten- 
tion to sound first teaching of reading 
is failing to meet its major responsibil- 
ity. 

The keystone of any program com- 
mitted to the prevention of reading 
difficulties is the basal reading pro- 
gram. Basal reading is a two-sided 
coin. One side has to do with the pro- 
motion of growth in the skills, atti- 
tudes and abilities basic to reading as 
a process. The reverse side concerns 
itself with the promotion of growth 
through reading by providing the child 
with opportunities to experience richly 
and, as a result, grow personally 
through the medium of good story con- 
tent. 

Various approaches have been 
made to the organization of the basic 
reading program. One widely used ap- 
proach is through the use of a series of 
basal readers which provide a compre- 
hensive, sequential, and systematic 
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program of instruction. Another ap- 
proach is through the avenue of ex- 
periences or activities with the skills 
and abilities of reading developed in- 
cidentally as needs arise. In between 
these two approaches are variations 
and combinations of either or both of 
the approaches mentioned above — 
the use of several sets of readers; the 
use of “co-basals;” experiences com- 
bined with certain aspects of system- 
atic instruction; wide-reading, etc. 


Teacher Must Have Some Plan 


It is not the writer’s purpose here 
to argue the merits of any particular 
approach. He is saying, however, that 
the teacher must have some plan of 
basic reading instruction. Further- 
more, it must be justifiable in the light 
of what we know about the way chil- 
dren grow, and it must be grounded in 
a sound psychology of reading. The 
remainder of this paper shall be con- 
cerned with an attempt to set up the 
qualities of a basal reading program 
which meets these criteria. 

In the first place a sound reading 
program must take its direction from 
what is known about the normal proc- 
esses of child growth and develop- 
ment. We know, for example, that 
children grow according to a sequen- 
tial pattern in which each stage or 
sequence of growth is a readiness for 
the stage that follows. Thus, each stage 
of growth is both forward looking and 
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backward looking—forward, because 
it anticipates and predisposes future 
growth; backward, because it is a 
product of the development that pre- 
cedes it. 

Related to the basal reading pro- 
gram this means that the sequence of 
skills and abilities should be continu- 
ously unfolding. Hearing and enjoying 
stories read is a readiness for the actual 
process of learning to read. Reading 
pictures precedes the reading of 
printed text. Engaging in oral language 
prepares the child for reading and in- 
terpreting visual symbols. Reading 
stories with a simple plot anticipates 
the reading of longer stories with a plot 
based on several events. Thus, each 
growth gradient serves as a readiness 
for the one which follows. 

We know, too, that though all chil- 
dren traverse the same spiral of devel- 
opment, the rate at which each child 
does so is an individual matter. Each 
youngster follows his own particular 
time-table of growth, and there is little 
the parent or the teacher may do to 
stretch or shrink him to make him fit 
any preconceived idea of what his 
growth should be. Consequently, the 
basal reading program must recognize 
and make provisions for the individual 
rates of growth. This means that the 
teacher must accept as natural and 
normal the wide variations in the level 
and rate of growth found among chil- 
dren in any group. Nothing would be 
more fallacious than to assume that all 
children will be ready for the pre- 
primer program on November 1, or 
that all will be ready to profit from in- 
struction on short vowels at the be- 
ginning of the second grade, or that all 


will be ready to build a two-level out- 
line in the sixth grade. 


Child Has Psychological as Well as 
Physical Needs 


We know the potency of basic needs 
in the life of the child. We know he 
needs food, rest, and adequate shelter 
if he is to grow normally physically. 
But researchers in the area of child 
growth and development have pointed 
out also that the child has psycholog- 
ical needs that are as basic as his phys- 
ical ones. One of these is the need for 
status and recognition that grows out 
of successful achievement in those 
things that are culturally important. 

Translated in terms of the reading 
program, this means that the instruc- 
tion carried on must be so planned 
and organized that from the time we 
say “go” all children will progress suc- 
cessfully — day by day, month by 
month, level by level. There is nothing 
so deleterious to success in reading as 
well as to the development of sound 
mental health, as the knowledge that 
one is failing. Consequently, through 
provisions for differentiated instruc- 
tion, each child should have the oppor- 
tunity to succeed along with other 
members of his instructional group. 
Though his progress may not be as 
rapid as that of some of the others in 
his class, he is succeeding in terms of 
his own potential for growth. This 
kind of progress a basal reading pro- 
gram must insure. 

At the same time that the basal 
reading program is rooted in the nor- 
mal process of child growth, it must 
also make provision for the continuous 
and sequential development of read- 
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ing abilities. Such development is in- 
sured through a carefully planned se- 
quence of goals to be achieved. There 
is no escaping the fact that learning to 
read involves the deliberate act of 
teaching and learning a series of skills, 
abilities, and understandings. Unlike 
the measles, they cannot be caught by 
exposure. They are taught and learned 
at their best when they are presented 
in a systematic, sequential manner. 


Sequential Development of 
Reading Skills Necessary 


As a result the basal program 
should make provision for an orderly 
development of reading skills—skills 
of interpretation, word perception, and 
oral reading, to name only a few. 
These skills should be clearly defined 
for each instructional level. They 
should be introduced and taught at the 
time and at a rate consonant with each 
child’s capacity for growth. The skill 
sequence should be known to the 
teacher. It should be listed conven- 
iently for her use in the guidebook or 
course of study. No basal reading pro- 
gram deserves the modifying adjective, 
“sound,” if it permits reading growth 
to take place in an opportunistic, care- 
less, or hit-and-miss fashion. 

A basal reading program designed 
to prevent reading failure must insure 
careful teaching of the directed read- 
ing lesson. Time was when the teach- 
ing of reading was assumed to be 
merely a process of listening to chil- 
dren read orally from pre-learned ma- 
terials. Today we know that a reading 
lesson is a carefully structured process 
in which a trained teacher carries on a 
series of definite steps designed to pro- 


mote growth in and through reading. 
These steps as outlined in the teach- 
er’s manual or guidebook provide first 
for the development of a readiness for 
reading the story. Vocabulary is care- 
fully introduced; children’s experi- 
ences are related to the content of the 
new story; concepts are clarified. This 
step is followed by the purposeful read- 
ing of the story—-silent reading always 
preceding the oral process. Through 
the teacher’s skilful questioning the 
children are helped to interpret the 
action of the story characters, to sense 
the imagery involved, to grasp main 
and supporting ideas and the like. Fol- 
lowing this second step, the teacher 
provides for systematic skill-building 
activities, covering such activities as 
organizing ideas, classifying and gen- 
eralizing, and understanding figurative 
language. This step also provides spe- 
cific procedures for developing and 
strengthening word-attack skills. The 
last step of the lesson is one which 
gives children opportunities to explore 
and broaden interests related to the 
story he has just read. Many types of 
activities are integrated with the read- 
ing lesson—independent reading, art 
activities, puppetry, dramatic play, 
games, and the like.- Truly a basal 
reading program of the type described 
is far-removed from an opportunistic 
program that depends upon the whims 
of the moment as a substitute for 
sound and systematic teaching. 


Makes Provision for 
Vocabulary Control 


A basal program that promotes 
sound growth in reading makes provi- 
sion for careful vocabulary control in 
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terms of both number of and rate at 
which words are introduced and 
taught. Even the slow-learner can ac- 
quire a reading vocabulary if words 
are introduced in number and at a rate 
no faster than he can assimilate them. 
Accordingly, a basal program that pre- 
vents reading difficulties should give 
most careful attention to such things 
as the number of words introduced in 
a given unit of work, repetitions of 
words for the purpose of mastery, and 
spacing the repetitions properly for 
maintenance. Plateau or assimilation 
units should be inserted at intervals to 
supply an opportunity to practice 
words already learned without an 
added load of new words. Additional 
book units should be included for the 
child who needs more than average 
practice on words for retention. No 
stone should be left unturned to insure 
success through a careful control of 
vocabulary. 

A primary aim of the sound basal 
program should be that of developing 
independence in reading, particularly 
in the ability to perceive the sound and 
meaning of printed symbols. It is 
worse than folly to assume that the 
child can grow into maturity in read- 
ing by depending on sight words alone. 
As reading extends into content areas 
and into the broader areas of litera- 
ture, the young reader needs to have at 
his command means by which he may 
unlock unfamiliar words. Otherwise he 
has to resort to one of two procedures 
— skipping the unfamiliar word, or 
asking an adult to pronounce it for him 
—both are inefficient or time consum- 
ing. 

Likewise, it is equally fallacious to 


assume that a child can grow into read- 
ing maturity by depending on any one 
perception technique to the exclusion 
of others—phonics is a good example. 
A basal program gives the child facility 
with a number of recognition tech- 
niques —- meaning clues, word-form 
clues, structural clues, phonic clues, 
and the dictionary. Equipped in this 
manner the efficient reader has at hand 
several devices to unlock words, so 
that if one does not yield a meaningful 
word another is available. A sound 
basal reading program gives the reader 
several keys to hang on his key ring 
of independence. 


Developing Skills ls Not Enough 


But a basal reading program that 
gives attention to only the skills side 
of reading is one-sided. Though it may 
be productive of growth in reading, it 
ignores the reason reading is being 
taught in the first place—to enrich ex- 
perience, to foster personal and social 
growth, to modify behavior. A basal 
program over-loaded on the skills side 
runs a real risk of promoting “highly 
efficient readers of comic books.” Re- 
gardless of how productive a basal 
program is in promoting growth in 
reading, it is grievously remiss in its 
responsibility if it leaves the child no 
richer than he was before, if it results 
in no change in attitudes and ways of 
thinking, if it leaves the child no better 
as an individual or as a member of the 
group to which he belongs. 

Consequently, to promote growth 
through reading, the child needs an 
opportunity to project himself into 
story situations, to share the story 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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OW CLOSELY should the teacher 
watch the difficulty of vocabulary 
in reading materials? Is it necessary or 
desirable to keep all supplementary 
readers and books in other subjects 
close to a “core” vocabulary? Or is it 
better that the child encounter a large 
number of new words daily, in the ex- 
pectation that a wider exposure to new 
words will produce a richer vocab- 
ulary? Must we be content with adjust- 
ing materials to the child’s rate of 
learning new words, or may we provide 
teaching which increases his rate of 
mastering such words? To these and 
other questions in regard to vocab- 
ulary control, we are beginning to find 
answers through research and practice. 
It is obvious that there must be some 
vocabulary control in the teaching of 
reading. Regardless of the age «i the 
reader, the presence of many difficult 
words in reading diminishes under- 
standing and pleasure. The reader usu- 
ally exercises his own “control” by 
discarding the book, and if he is not 
permitted to do so, by “turning off” 
his attention. Regardless of pleas to 
try harder and concentrate more, when 
too many different words get in the 
path of the reader, learning becomes 
difficult and sometimes impossible. 
Yet, if we try to ease the way of the 
child by selecting easier textbooks for 
him, we are accused of soft pedagogy 
and debasing standards. 
Our aim in teaching reading is to 
increase the child’s powers of acquir- 
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ing knowledge and pleasure through 
reading. How difficult may a book be 
if these ends are to be gained? Cooper 
(1) has recently provided evidence of 
progress in reading in relation to vo- 
cabulary load. He found a definite re- 
lationship between the difficulty of ma- 
terials in reading and amount of prog- 
ress made. Given two pupils of the 
same mental ability, the child whose 
reading was properly adjusted to his 
reading level made more progress than 
the child whose reading was too hard 
for him. In primary grades, children 
made greater gains in reading if they 
encountered not more than one diffi- 
cult word in twenty running words. 
When the burden was as great as one 
difficult word in ten, almost no prog- 
ress was made. Children in interme- 
diate grades were able to take a slight- 
ly harder vocabulary load, but here 
too, progress was clearly impeded 
when the load became too heavy. Re- 
gardless of the accusation of soft ped- 
agogy, it is apparent that we must keep 
the vocabulary load within bounds if 
rapid achievement is to result. 


Adjusting Materials to Reader 


In adjusting the book to the child, 
there seems to be no better way than 
to listen to his oral reading and to 
count the number of words he finds 
difficult. Grouping for instruction in 
reading in primary grades is best done 
by this method. The same method may 
be used in intermediate grades, but 
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here it is important to check word 
meanings even though the child may 
pronounce all words easily. Testing 
the child in the book being used and 
observing the suitability of that book 
for his reading ability is highly impor- 
tant. It will result in more suitable in- 
structional planning than grouping 
through standard test results. How- 
ever, as in all testing, nothing is ac- 
complished for the child until suitable 
adjustment of material is made. It is of 
little consequence that children are put 
into small groups for instruction on 
the basis of such tests unless materials 
of the right level are provided for 
them. Certainly this is the job of the 
teacher alone. No publisher can assure 
the adjustment automatically, and no 
reading system can provide adequate 
practice for the slow learners. If it 
seems impossible to obtain books of a 
suitable level, supplementary word 
practice must be given and the pace 
slowed to meet the word mastery prob- 
lem. 

The amount and type of supple- 
mentary practice will vary with differ- 
ent groups of children. In primary 
grades where we find the best adjust- 
ment to reading levels, with primers 
being used in third grade if the reading 
level of the group requires it, much at- 
tention is given to the introduction of 
new words in reading. Words are 
taught singly and in phrases through 
flash cards, blackboard work, work 
sheets, and various kinds of games. 
The main task here, of course, is to 
enable the child to read words already 
in his speaking vocabulary. The fact 
that the child knows the meaning of 
the words often leads the teacher to 


give word practice almost exclusively 
of the type in which the child responds 
to the “name” of the word. There is 
evidence that a sight vocabulary is 
built faster when the child responds to 
the meaning of the word. In the initial 
presentations of the word, the name is 
emphasized, but in subsequent prac- 
tice and review it is better that the 
meaning be responded to. For ex- 
ample, if the word shoe is shown, the 
teacher’s question might be, “Would 
you like this for dinner?,” or “Would 
you buy this in a grocery store or a 
clothing store?” When the children 
respond they can justify their answer 
by saying, “Because its a shoe, and you 
wouldn’t want a shoe for dinner.” 
Word classification exercises of many 
sorts, flash cards which require action 
responses, context clue exercises, 
multi-meaning games, and matching 
of words with pictures, are some of the 
methods of assuring response to mean- 
ing of words. In a recent review of 
games and devices for sight vocab- 
ulary practice it was found that almost 
all required only response to the name 
of the word. Better results will be ob- 
tained when these are replaced by ex- 
ercises which require response to 
meaning. 


Need of Control 
In All Reading Areas 


In intermediate grades, current 
practice appears to be much more re- 
tarded in adjusting to the child’s vo- 
cabulary needs. While some teachers 
provide second grade books for fifth 
graders who need them, the lack of 
suitable content in such readers is a 
deterrent to better adjustment of read- 
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ing materials. Instruction in social 
studies and science, more often than 
not, is in books of a single level for all 
pupils. While the introduction of mul- 
tiple texts with the same content but 
different levels of reading might be 
helpful, the teacher must make some 
adjustment to the materials she now 
has. If the vocabulary of the books in 
social studies and science is completely 
beyond the reading ability of certain 
children, the best method is to read the 
books aloud to this group, adjusting or 
explaining the vocabulary at the time. 
If the content of the books is impor- 
tant, reading difficulties should not be 
allowed to bar the child from that in- 
formation. Groups of children who are 
more nearly capable of reading the 
books may need only some oral prac- 
tice with the names and meanings of 
the words they are to encounter in the 
lessons. After such practice, these chil- 
dren should be provided with a glos- 
sary to help them in their silent study. 
Some children may need the glossary 
only. While the use of the dictionary 
is recommended, few children will con- 
sult it many times in a single lesson. It 
is well known that many children are 
not aware of their difficulties with 
words and find no reason for consult- 
ing the dictionary. A glossary for each 
lesson will call special attention to the 
new words and will enable the child to 
pursue the ideas without prolonged in- 
terruption. 

Although many basal reading sys- 
tems are sold on the basis of continu- 
ing vocabulary control from one read- 
er to the next, actually strict vocab- 
ulary control is lost after the pre-prim- 
er. Despite the desirable care taken in 


the introduction of new words in pri- 
mary grade readers, the child is by no 
means limited to the words of those 
readers. Supplementary reading in 
other textbooks and library books is 
introduced at the primer level and 
thereafter. In most first grades, the 
child is exposed to enough new words 
at the primer level that he is as able to 
shift to a new basal reader as he is to 
continue in the original basal system. 
We have a number of studies which 
confirm this point. There is no need to 
adopt the same basal system through 
several grades on the basis of vocab- 
ulary control. 


Help Child Solve Own 
Vocabulary Problems 


Since we cannot control the vocab- 
ulary of all the child’s reading, it is 
highly important that we help him to 
adjust to the vocabulary he encoun- 
ters. The child must, sooner or later, 
acquire the habits of meeting his own 
vocabulary problems. The vocabulary 
control we must seek is the child’s con- 
trol of new vocabulary. All research 
evidence shows that we can increase 
greatly the child’s control of the new 
words he encounters. Adjusting the 
vocabulary to the child is only part of 
the story; adjusting the child to ‘the 
vocabulary problems of reading is 
equaliy important. It is regrettable that 
there has been so much confusion and 
controversy about the value of word 
analysis in the teaching of reading. 


Instruction in Word Analysis 


Instruction in word analysis abilities 
should begin in the first week of the 
first grade, or even in kindergarten. 
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Lack of “reading readiness” is mainly 
the lack of two things: a knowledge of 
letter names or forms, and the ability 
to notice separate sounds in spoken 
words. If the child does not see the dif- 
ference in the visual form of letters and 
words, there is no point in teaching 
him the name of a word since he will 
not recognize it when he sees it again. 
If he does not notice the separate 
sounds in spoken words, or relate them 
to the printed letters, there is no sense 
to the spelling of the words. Inability 
in auditory and visual perception of 
word elements always results in a low 
learning rate in first grade, regardless 
of the intelligence of the pupil. Such a 
child will have no “vocabulary con- 
trol.” Fortunately, the knowledge of 
letter names and the ability to hear 
sounds in spoken words are both rela- 
tively easy to teach in first grade or 
even in kindergarten, so that there is 
an immediate practical approach for 
the teacher who discovers that children 
in the first grade are not remembering 
the words taught. In the first week of 
school the teacher will discover her 
potential non-readers by testing the 
ability to match letters and ability to 
notice separate sounds in spoken 
words. This is the time to begin pro- 
viding the child with the perceptual 
abilities which enable him to remem- 
ber new words and to solve new words. 
The wide-spread misinformation about 
“wait until the child is ready” prob- 
ably is the greatest single cause of 
reading disability. Reading readiness 
is not a mysterious glow that descends 
upon a child; it is a series of specific 
perceptual abilities which can be given 
by direct teaching. The odd idea that 


emotional difficulties arise from such 
teaching has no basis in fact. Research 
would probably show that children 
who are taught the names of letters 
and the sounds of letters in words dur- 
ing kindergarten and first grade are 
freer from emotional difficulties relat- 
ing to reading than children not so 


taught. 


Teach Sounds and Blends 


To phonic or not to phonic? If by 
phonics we mean teaching the child 
the sound of letters, blends, and pho- 
nograms, the answer to the question 
seems to be an emphatic “Yes!” Sister 
Mary James (2) has provided recent 
evidence on the value of phonics. She 
measured the reading ability of five 
hundred children at the end of the sec- 
ond grade, and also measured their 
mental age (Otis Quick Scoring), their 
ear for sounds in spoken words, their 
visual memory of word form, and their 
ability to give sounds of letters and 
blends. All tests had high reliability 
coefficients. This data enabled her to 
study the influence of each ability on 
reading independent of the other fac- 
tors. She paired children so that they 
were equal for three variables, but 
were more than a standard deviation 
apart on the fourth variable. If a vari- 
able had no influence on reading, the 
children who made higher scores on 
that variable should not have a supe- 
rior sight vocabulary in reading. All 
variables were found to be important 
to reading. They made the following 
differences on mean score on sight vo- 
cabulary: phonics, 33 words; visual 
memory of words, 32 words; auditory 
perception of separate sounds of 
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words, 18 words; mental age, 3 words. 
The low influence of mental age on 
reading is particularly interesting in 
view of the fact that there was a differ- 
ence of 18 months of mental age be- 
tween the children in the 106 pairs 
matched for other variables. Partial 
correlation techniques confirmed the 
findings. It appears that even though 
one teaches auditory and visual dis- 
crimination abilities in words, it is still 
very important to teach the sounds of 
letters and blends. It also appears that 
we must revise our concepts of the sig- 
nificance of mental ability in relation 
to reading readiness. 


Teach Word Analysis 
In Middle Grades 


How about word analysis abilities in 
the intermediate grades? Will specific 
phonics instruction enable them to 
have better control of new words en- 
countered in reading and spelling? 
Here again, we have recent evidence 
showing the value of specific word an- 
alysis training. Russell (3) provided 
six hundred children in grades four, 
five, and six, with thirty lessons in 
word analysis, including attention to 
sounds in words, visual memory of 
word form, and analysis by syllables. 
These children were compared with an 
equated group of six hundred children 
who were taught reading and spelling 
by the usual methods. Her concern 
was primarily for the effect of such 
training on spelling, but she also meas- 


ured ability in word pronunciation. 
The thirty lessons, replacing spelling 
instruction three days a week for a pe- 
riod of three months, produced ten 
months gain in spelling in grade four, 
and six months spelling gain in grades 
five and six. Control groups made 
slightly over two months gain on the 
same tests. Children receiving the in- 
struction were also clearly superior in 
ability to pronounce new words in 
reading. It is interesting to note that on 
the words taught in spelling during the 
experiment, the children who had three 
days of word analysis plus two days of 
spelling each week did better three 
months later on those words than did 
the pupils who had five days a week of 
regular spelling instruction. 

To return to our original question— 
vocabulary control—more or less?— 
the answer seems to be two-fold. We 
must adjust the materials to the child’s 
reading ability, but at the same time 
we must teach word analysis abilities 
which give the child greater control 
over new words taught. 
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The Child and His Basic 
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she the good teacher organizes 
reading instruction as part of a 
larger program in communication. In 
selecting reading materials for her pu- 
pils, she considers the value of the ma- 
terial not only in teaching reading but 
also in promoting the child’s growth 
in other aspects of language such as 
speaking, listening, and writing. In 
view of this somewhat new organiza- 
tion of reading in the classroom, it is 
timely to ask: What points should be 
considered in selecting basic reading 
materials? 


The Program to Be Implemented 


To introduce this problem, let us 
look briefly at the nature of the inte- 
grated language arts program. In such 
a program the teacher blends the lan- 
guage arts through projects involving 
a variety of activities. Examples are 
dramatizations, radio presentations, 
school festivals, original movies, con- 
struction and art work, written expla- 
nations of table and wall exhibits, and 
frequent conversations, discussions, 
and reports. In initiating the language 
activities, the teacher begins with a 
setting involving normal communica- 
tion, usually some form of experience, 
firsthand or otherwise, accompanied 
by oral language. In this setting, pur- 
poses for reading are developed. If the 
children are not versed in the neces- 
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sary reading skills, these are singled 
out for definite instruction or practice. 
Afterwards, effort is made to see that 
the children use them in the situations 
in which they are needed. No definite 
pattern is followed from day to day, 
but much depends on the insight of the 
teacher. 

Such procedure in teaching reading 
differs radically from that widely used 
in the past, and still seen in some class- 
rooms today. Reading was taught in a 
separate period. There was much drill 
on reading skills, but little explicit at- 
tention to the child’s need for these 
skills in other situations. As a result, 
for most children the skills taught had 
little meaning or value. The children 
did not use these skills in their daily 
activities. Needless to say, in separate 
subject-teaching, reading materials 
were often selected and used with 
slight regard for the broad objectives 
of the curriculum. 


Varied Types of Materials 
Are Necessary 


To satisfy the child’s needs for 
books in a modern communication 
program, the good teacher seeks a 
variety of materials adapted for use in 
language activities. She wants mate- 
rials especially designed to promote 
essential skills in receiving ideas from 
the printed page, skills which the ex- 
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panding daily needs of her children 
prepare them to learn. Reading text- 
books are useful in developing many 
of these skills. Other skills, however, 
such as the use of the index or of refer- 
ence books or the reading of a news- 
paper can seldom be taught, even in- 
itially, through the use of a basic read- 
er. So she needs supplementary ma- 
terials suitable for such skill develop- 
ment. She needs also a variety of books 
to satisfy the different purposes for 
reading that arise in the language proj- 
ects. She wants materials on many dif- 
ferent topics and materials with differ- 
ent types of content such as realistic 
and fanciful, historical and modern, 
and prose and poetry. Especially does 
she need artistically written materials 
for merging basic reading and litera- 
ture. 

To be specific, in the primary grades 
classes require several kinds of read- 
ing materials: sets and single copies of 
basic series of readers, fitted to the 
reading abilities of the different groups 
within the class, readers that supple- 
ment the basic readers; booklets on 
particular topics such as Christmas or 
the great outdoors; script-text stories, 
directions, poems, and the like pre- 
pared by the teacher and children; 
periodicals such as Wee Wisdom, Jack 
and Jill, and Children’s Activities; pic- 
ture books; simple, well-written infor- 
mational books about various topics, 
for example, cooking, pets, wild ani- 
mals, Indians, and Eskimos; and old 
and new fiction and poetry. 

For the upper grades, the following 
ought to be used in the teaching of 
reading: basic readers; informational 
books such as biographies, books 


about animals, trees, ships, communi- 
cation, and volcanoes, to mention a 
few topics; fiction—regional, histor- 
ical, intergroup — sports stories, sci- 
ence, etc.; poetry; periodicals; refer- 
ence books such as dictionaries, atlases 
and children’s encyclopedias; and 
class-developed materials. 

At every grade level materials for 
remedial reading instruction are 
needed for pupils who are not read- 
ing up to their capacities. To the ex- 
tent that we can provide such pupils 
with fresh, novel materials of special 
interest to them, our remedial efforts 
are likely to succeed. 

Reference to basic readers imme- 
diately brings up problems relating to 
their distribution to classrooms. In 
the past classrooms have sometimes 
received a copy per pupil of a single 
basic reader. However excellent the 
reader may be, it cannot satisfy the 
widely varying abilities and needs rep- 
resented in a classroom. A teacher 
requires several basic readers if she 
is to reach all the pupils. In the case 
of each book she needs only enough 
copies for a group of children. 


Sufficiency of Materials Ils Needed 


An ample supply of reading mate- 
rials is fully as important as a variety 
of them. For each group there must 
be plenty of core materials around 
which to center the language activities. 
There must also be a wealth of sup- 
plementary and library materials, be- 
cause it is largely through the pursuit 
of independent reading that children 
perfect their reading skills and come 
to read habitually. 

Administrators, supervisors, and 
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teachers can do much to equip class- 
rooms with enough suitable reading 
materials. Perhaps first, books that 
fall short of generally accepted stand- 
ards should be removed from the 
classroom even though they are in 
good physical condition. Then school 
officials and teachers can see the num- 
ber of books that are really active— 
that are not outmoded, that conform 
in style of writing, in physical make- 
up and in ideas, social concepts, and 
the like to the findings of recent re- 
search in reading. 

Next, school officials and teachers 
may well consider their book budgets. 
As the prices of books have steadily 
increased, have there been corre- 
sponding increases in budgets for the 
purchase of books? As the needs for 
reading materials have become greater 
with the changing nature of the pro- 
gram, has there been a steady increase 
in the amount of up-to-date material 
placed at the disposal of the teacher 
and pupils? Also, how does the quan- 
tity of reading material on hand in the 
classrooms compare with that fur- 
nished in liberally supplied rooms? 
According to the recommendations 
of experts, only the most liberally 
supplied schools have a sufficient num- 
ber of books today. 

Of course, the teachers ought to 
utilize every available source of books 
such as circulating collections within 
the school or school system, public 
and school libraries, county or state 
libraries, and organizations such as 
the National Dairy Council or the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 


Coordination of Textbooks 


In an integrated language-arts pro- 
gram classrooms are often equipped 
with spellers and language textbooks 
as well as with reading textbooks. The 
teacher’s problem is simplified when 
these texts tie in logically with the con- 
tent of the class units. If she can build 
good units around these and her other 
reading materials, she can easily fit in 
the teaching of the specific skills, yet 
direct the learning toward realistic 
child purposes. 

All three types of textbooks need 
to be geared to the reading abilities 
of the children who are to use them. 
If a fourth-grade pupil is given a 
reader of second-grade reading diffi- 
culty because of his limited reading 
ability, his other books also should be 
at that reading level. In word forms, 
meaning vocabulary, and the introduc- 
tion of new concepts, they should be 
fitted to him. 


Inherent Value of Content 


Basic reading materials that are to 
be used not only for reading but for 
promoting ability in writing, speak- 
ing, and listening must have inherent 
worth. For example, the books must 
supply accurate and valuable infor- 
mation, must encourage desirable ap- 
preciations, must bestow pleasure, or 
make some other definite contribu- 
tion. They must make an appeal to 
the child’s interests, perhaps through 
suspense, surprise, humor, climax, and 
satisfactory conclusion. Then, too, the 
selections should set good models of 
writing for the child, so that the teach- 
er may use them in promoting good 
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paragraph organization or the use of 
vocabulary that creates word pictures 
or skill in other aspects of written ex- 
pression. 

“Oh,” but the reader says, “Do not 
most books meet such a criterion? Do 
not all basic readers contain well- 
written selections?” The answer is No. 
Even a cursory inspection and com- 
parison of various readers with these 
points in mind show that some series 
are vastly superior to other series. 


Ease of Comprehension 


The reading materials provided, in- 
cluding the basic readers, should be 
varied in difficulty to meet the range 
of reading abilities represented in the 
class. Ordinarily this range is five 
years or more. Materials to be suitable 
then must show a range of difficulty 
that is equally wide. The teacher can 
organize the materials about themes 
that appeal to the children such as 
tales of old, aviation, wild animals, 
great Americans, and communication. 
While the language unit may be simi- 
lar for all the children, those in a 
group at a given time will pursue the 
reading of those materials that they 
can comprehend and interpret with- 
out undue difficulty. 


Sequential Development of Skills 


In an integrated program, reading 
is used to serve the immediate needs 
of the children in their school activi- 
ties. The teacher is aware, however, 
of the important skills that should be 
emphasized in basic instruction in 
reading. She endeavors to begin 
where the child is and to provide a 
continuous program, maintaining his 


present reading skills, applying them 
to more difficult reading materials, 
and teaching new skills as the need 
for them arises. Probably no skill is 
developed completely at any one time. 
Rather the teacher furnishes guidance 
at every stage of development. 

Thus, besides fitting the books to 
the children, the good teacher selects 
books that will aid in developing im- 
portant reading skills. For example, 
if the children are to learn how to 
divide selections into their large 
thought divisions, the teacher will need 
basic reader selections that are well 
organized and that fall naturally into 
sections. If she is to prepare for dic- 
tionary work by teaching the use of 
the glossary, she will do well to choose 
readers that contain good glossaries. 
If she is to lay the foundation for good 
study habits in the content fields, she 
will need basic readers that include 
expository as well as narrative selec- 
tions. 

The lists of skills that publishers 
supply in their teaching manuals will 
undoubtedly assist in insuring a con- 
tinuous skill program. But inasmuch 
as an integrated language-arts program 
is often set up independent of any 
single text or group of texts, the teach- 
ers of a school may wish to define the 
skills to be taught and the general or- 
der of developing them. They may 
utilize publisher’s lists and curriculum 
guides in their school systems. 


Leading-on-ness 


Of course, the whole purpose of 
teaching reading in our schools is to 
establish reading as a factor in the 
child’s life. He must come to use read- 
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ing as a means of satisfying his daily 
needs for information, an aid in stimu- 
lating and guiding his thinking, a help 
in solving his problems, and a method 
of enjoying leisure, developing new 
interests, and deriving spiritual and 
aesthetic satisfaction. The schoolbook 
is merely a device to lead the child 
by easy steps to the world of books 
that can meet these needs. Therefore, 
a schoolbook, and specifically a basic 
reader, ought to lead the child to ex- 
plore the broader field of books. 

Good basic readers introduce new 
authors and characters to the child, 
foster interest in various literary 
types, present challenging themes and 
lively plots, and encourage reading 
for new purposes. So the teacher 
selects books with these ends in mind, 
and utilizes these characteristics of 
the materials in encouraging the chil- 
dren to venture further into the book 
world. 


Alluring Illustrations 


Verbal text is not the only impor- 
tant feature in teaching reading. In 
this age of dynamic visual teaching, 
the quality and quantity of the illus- 
trations in a book, influence its in- 
structional value almost as much as 
does the textual matter. If the illus- 
trations make a lively appeal to the 
children, the teacher may use them in 
building motives for reading the ac- 
companying text. 

Illustrations in basic readers have 
merit to the extent that they: 

1. Have a definite center of inter- 


est that draws the eye to a par- 

ticular point. 

Depict interesting action. 

Use several colors. 

Cover a large area. 

Are numerous, but not so nu- 

merous as to reduce seriously 

the amount of reading matter. 

6. Deal with eventful topics. 

7. Accord with the verbal text, 
thereby aiding in its interpre- 
tation. 


"PPP 


Careful Selection Needed 


The foregoing discussion shows 
that the reading materials must be 
carefully selected. This is true in spite 
of the fact that most schoolbooks to- 
day make favorable first impressions. 
Objective studies comparing books of 
the same type in particular respects 
show that it is entirely erroneous to 
assume that they are equally good. 
For example, the writer in studying 
the illustrations in six fourth-grade 
readers learned that one book was far 
superior to all the others in its appeal 
to children, that in one book the pro- 
portion of the illustrations which at- 
tracted boys was much greater than 
the proportion which attracted girls, 
and that in another book, this situa- 
tion was reversed. 

Without definite and careful evalu- 
ation of books before purchasing 
them, even the best teachers will be 
handicapped in using the materials to 
promote the child’s growth in lan- 
guage powers. 








Appraisal of Growth in Reading 


by MILEs A. TINKER 


Y ,  ppenne OF GROWTH in reading 

is an essential aspect of the basal 
instructional program. It involves an 
initial careful evaluation of reading 
abilities at the beginning of the school 
year, and then again at subsequent 
periods as the sequence of instruction 
progresses. Knowledge of just where 
each child stands in reading pro- 
ficiency will yield information neces- 
sary for effective organization of the 
reading program to achieve reading 
goals in any grade. Furthermore, a 
thorough-going program of appraisal 
makes it possible for the teacher to 
ascertain the degree to which reading 
objectives have been achieved, and 
to organize the teaching program itself 
so as to meet individual needs. This 
evaluation information is derived from 
standardized reading test scores plus 
the day-by-day informal tests, checks 
and observations which the teacher 
makes. 

Standardized tests are measuring 
devices which furnish norms or stand- 
ards of achievement for a specific se- 
ries of school grades. Ordinarily they 
can be given, scored, and the scores 
interpreted by the teacher. When a 
standardized test is given, it is possible 
through reference to the norms to 
ascertain the grade level of achieve- 
ment of a pupil. For any given pupil 
the strengths or weaknesses are re- 
vealed in word recognition, vocabu- 
lary meaning, reading for details, 
speed of comprehension and the other 
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aspects of reading performance when 
appropriate tests are employed. The 
teacher should understand that norms 
for a particular test represent average 
performance. Some deviation from 
average performance can be expected 
by many pupils. 


Use of Survey Tests 


The survey type of standardized 
test is employed to discover the level 
of proficiency at which a child can 
read. And progress in proficiency is 
determined by an appraisal of growth 
from initial to subsequent measure- 
ments made at periodic intervals. Sur- 
vey tests ordinarily contain measure- 
ments of word meanings and compre- 
hension of sentences, or both. In addi- 
tion some of these tests measure speed 
of reading. There are many survey 
tests available. Lists of reading tests 
together with a detailed program of 
appraisal are given by Tinker.* Most 
survey tests give in the norms the read- 
ing grade equivalent of each score ob- 
tained on the test. Examination of the 
grade scores will reveal whether a 
pupil is below, at, or above the grade 
level at which he is located. Thus, if 
a child half way through the third 
grade (3.5 grade location) obtains a 
reading grade score of 3.9, he is 0.4 
of a grade above the average. This 
kind of information is a valuable aid 
to the teacher in getting better ac- 
" *Miles A. Tinker, Teaching Elementary Read- 


ing. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1952, 283-317. 
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quainted with the class, and in organ- 
izing instructional procedures to take 
care of the different levels of reading 
proficiency. It is an aid also in identi- 
fying pupils in need of a more thor- 
ough diagnosis to ascertain kinds and 
degrees of retardation in reading. 
Thus a child of average learning 
ability, who when starting the fourth 
grade obtains a reading grade of 3.0, 
is retarded one year in reading. Such 
a child should be referred to a reme- 
dial teacher for diagnosis and remedial 
instruction. 

Use of survey tests provide infor- 
mation on the reading grade level of 
each pupil together with the range of 
reading ability in the class. Of equal 
importance are those aspects of ap- 
praisal necessary for promoting best 
adjustment of instruction to individual 
needs. Such appraisal involves ascer- 
taining the level of proficiency at- 
tained by each child in each specific 
skill as it is being taught. A teacher is 
then able to adjust her instruction so 
that the child progresses step by step 
in gaining those proficiencies requisite 
for natural progress to successive 
levels in the basal reading program. 
This kind of adjustment requires the 
more or less constant day-by-day ap- 
praisals associated with the teaching 
of reading. These appraisals include 
use of informal reading tests, teacher 
observation, questionnaires and record 
keeping. 

To obtain a satisfactory picture of 
the pattern of reading development of 
each child, appraisal of growth in each 
of the main areas is necessary. A child 
may be high in one area, at grade or 
average in another, and low in some 


other one. The level of reading pro- 
ficiency tends to vary from area to 
area. The main areas of reading may 
be listed as follows: word recognition, 
vocabulary meanings, comprehension, 
rate of reading, study skills, special 
silent reading skills, oral reading, and 
interests and tastes. 


Use of Informal Reading Tests 


Workbook tests and teacher-made 
tests are the more common forms of 
informal reading tests. Word recogni- 
tion, vocabulary meanings, and com- 
prehension are usually measured in 
workbook tests. Additional informal 
testing is necessary for more complete 
and hence more satisfactory appraisal 
of progress in what is being taught. 
This is achieved by use of teacher- 
made tests. The items in these tests 
are in form ordinarily like those in 
workbooks and in standardized tests. 
Teacher manuals which accompany 
basal series of readers usually provide 
sample items and directions for their 
construction. 

Teacher-made tests are constructed 
to determine how well the pupils are 
acquiring what is being taught at the 
time. They are, therefore, appropriate 
for measuring daily, weekly or month- 
ly progress in reading. Furthermore, 
they are more satisfactory than stand- 
ardized tests for this purpose. The 
results obtained are an essential guide 
for adjusting instruction to the 
strengths and weaknesses of the pupils. 

Information useful for guidance in 
reading instruction also may be ob- 
tained from an informal oral reading 
test. A carefully graded series of basal 
readers should be employed. The book 
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of the series of readers in which the 
child can accurately pronounce 19 out 
of 20 words with at least 75 per cent 
comprehension indicates reading at 
the instructional level for that child. 
This instructional level can be fairly 
accurately ascertained at half-grade 
intervals. Thus, if performance is 
satisfactory in the beginning of Book 
Three, the level is grade 3.0. But if 
it is satisfactory slightly beyond the 
middle of Book Three, the instruc- 
tional level is at grade 3.5. To secure 
additional information, the pupil is 
asked to read orally material some- 
what more difficult than his instruc- 
tional level. A detailed record of 
errors plus notes on behavior during 
the reading are made. Analysis of the 
errors and the child’s behavior during 
the reading will reveal the degree of 
proficiency in use of verbal context, 
word analysis skills, word-form clues 
and phrasing. In general, the teacher 
will find the oral reading technique 
one of the most useful forms of ap- 
praisal of progress in basal reading. 
Teacher observation of pupil be- 
havior and pupil responses in the day- 
by-day reading situation provides an- 
other aid to appraisal of growth in 
reading. This direct study of the chil- 
dren is especially useful for exploring 
reading attitudes, interests, tastes and 
the use of study skills. 
Questionnaires may also be used 
to advantage as an aid in appraising 
attitudes, interests and the behavior 
patterns related to pupil adjustment to 
the reading situation. Brief teacher- 
made questionnaires ordinarily pro- 
vide information which is more help- 
ful for guidance purposes in the in- 


structional program than the standard- 
ized published questionnaires. The 
former can be specifically related to 
current aspects of reading instruction. 
At one time or another such question- 
naires can yield information on pupil 
attitudes toward school, reading, the 
teacher, or other children; on the per- 
sonal and social adjustment of the 
child; on leisure time reading activi- 
ties; and on preferred recreational 
activities. 


Record Keeping Is Essential 


Satisfactory appraisal of a pupil’s 
progress in the basal reading program 
requires record keeping. An anecdotal 
record involves notations on signifi- 
cant aspects of informal observation 
of a child’s behavior in the reading 
situation. An example is “John still 
fails to make proper use of verbal con- 
text for word recognition.” The cumu- 
lative record is made up of various 
data on a child, accumulated in usable 
form. The latter would include data 
on health, standardized and informal 
tests, school achievement, summaries 
of anecdotal records, etc. 

Appraisal of growth in the basal 
reading program should be concerned 
primarily with accumulation of data 
which will facilitate adjustment of in- 
struction to pupil needs. At one time 
or another, all the techniques dis- 
cussed above will be employed. Suc- 
cess of an appraisal program depends 
(1) upon collection of data by proper 
methods, and (2) upon the use to 
which the data is put. Mere collection 
of appraisal data is not enough. They 
should be employed in an appropriate 
manner in adjusting instruction to 
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pupil needs. Furthermore, it is not 
wise to emphasize a single technique 
of appraisal as most important. One 
technique may be more important for 
one purpose, another technique for 
another purpose. In general it would 
appear that appraisal of the total pat- 
tern of growth in basal reading is 
best achieved by coordinating the in- 
formation from all sources of evalu- 
ation. 


Phonics 
(Continued from page 20) 


teacher should select only those activi- 
ties which fit in with the needs of her 
children. 

Many teachers think that the teach- 
ing of phonics is the concern of the 
primary teachers only. They fail to 
take into consideration that, although 
these skills have been taught they may 
not have been learned by all the chil- 
dren in these lower grades. Phonic in- 
struction should be continued through- 
out the intermediate grades for those 
children who have not mastered all the 
skills and also as an aid in developing 
facility in using the dictionary and in 
syllabifying polysyllabic words. 

Since they have so many uses, let’s 
help more children to “phonics” their 
way through a word as Billy’s mother 
expresses it but let’s also think of 
phonics as a tool rather than a method 
of teaching children to read. It is a 
means rather than an end in itself. 


Phonics instruction should be used 
along with other means of word attack 
for quick and accurate recognition of 
words. 


Reading Disabilities 

(Continued from page 24) 
characters’ moods and emotions, and 
to create sensory images so vivid that 
responding to printed words becomes 
in reality a process of experiencing. 
Thus the young reader takes away 
from the story, as he would from a 
first-hand experience, new understand- 
ings that become a part of his life— 
understandings that he may use to 
guide his actions and solve his prob- 
lems. Through the medium of good 
books, doors are opened to wide vis- 
tas. The young reader is transported 
to other places and other times. There 
is no limit to where he may go, what 
he may do, whom he may meet. 

To achieve this goal of growth 
through reading, children need ma- 
terials that are in keeping with their 
present and their potential interests. 
They need materials rich in concepts 
and broadening in scope. Above all, 
they need the skilful guidance of a 
teacher who understands both the 
reading process and the development 
of children if reading is to serve its 
highest purpose—that of making chil- 
dren better, richer persons because of 
what they have experienced through 
the medium of the printed page. 











What Is Basic in Reading Instruction? 


by ALVINA TREUT BURROWS 
@ New YorkK UNIVERSITY 


8 Semen parents, publishers, and 

textbook authors are all concerned 
about this question. And properly so, 
for our children in school spend many 
hours learning to read. Taxpayers 
spend many dollars for textbooks. 
Publishers and authors spend vast 
sums of money and unending time in 
the preparation. Hence, the most 
searching questions about their basic 
qualities are in order, not for the pur- 
pose of deriding them nor of fixing 
blame either on textbook producers 
or upon school people who use or 
missuse them. The purpose of this 
questioning and discussion of basic 
aims and values of reading instruction 
is to clarify only one aspect of the 
problem of what is basic to reading 
instruction in America. 

Current questions cover a range of 
controversy: Do so-called basal read- 
ers teach skills basic to all reading? 
Are there some skills truly basic, and 
if so, precisely what are they? If there 
is a body of identifiable reading skills, 
do basal readers teach them? Can they 
teach them to all children of normal 
or better intelligence? Does a rigidly 
controlled vocabulary impair reading 
growth for many children? How much 
control of vocabulary is really neces- 
sary and at what stages? Does the 
word basal signify a content consti- 
tuting a basic American heritage? If 
so, what aspects of American life, and 
of American life in world society, do 
they present? With what moral and 


spiritual values are readers concerned? 
Do reading texts aim at enhancing in- 
dividual differences in a social struc- 
ture which blends cooperation and 
competition? 

Many minds in many places may 
well be occupied with redefining the 
terms basal reading instruction in the 
next decade. As the term literacy has 
burgeoned beyond its first constricted 
meaning so, too, will our reading pro- 
grams and books have to face new 
tests of basic intent and of efficiency. 
New designs rather than patchwork 
repair may well be necessary. To wres- 
tle with this long range problem 
singlehanded here and now would be 
foolhardy. The immediate task is that 
of examining the relation of reading 
instruction to the basic American con- 
cept of individual rights. 


Basal Reading and 
Individual Differences 


Present public concern over con- 
formity in content and methods of in- 
struction is well founded. Impatience 
mounts with lock-step systems. Par- 
ticularly is current scrutiny focussed 
upon intellectual wastage by pupils of 
superior talent. The challenge of in- 
dividual instruction has now been 
taken up by an interested public. It 
has long been the accepted challenge 
of an educational vanguard. And right 
here is the Achilles heel of basal sys- 
tems as presently conceived. Both as 
to method and structure is this true. 
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Books and procedures both need to 
be attuned to the American concept 
that it is normal to be unique. Reading 
programs must take notice that in- 
dividuals differ as to how they learn 
as well as what they learn from any 
common experience. And this must be 
done without stigma or smugness for 
the learners. 

It is assumed for purposes of this 
article that one aim of basic instruc- 
tion is to teach the beginning of the 
art of reading. The fulfillment of this 
beginning rests, in part, upon the 
eventual maturity of the adult. In view 
of the tremendous differences among 
school children even this beginning is 
no small task. It is presently confused 
by hangovers in educational proce- 
dure. These residual practices are 
based upon assumptions of uniformity 
of learners. 

If the American hypothesis of free- 
dom of speech and of assembly apply 
to learning, then beginners, too, have 
some rights of choice. Teachers have 
long known that children read best 
what they like best. Educators have 
spent much attention upon children’s 
identification with characters in both 
their real and their story book worlds. 
Beginners in the art of reading need 
to have available a great variety of 
story content and story style so that 
they can find those characters, human 
and animal, old and young, rich and 
poor, gay and sad, wise and stupid, 
through whom they can find them- 
selves in print. This is a basic human 
experience in reading. It can happen 
by choice but not by coercion. Same- 
ness of character and style, will not 
suffice for all children of the people. 


Uniformity of content implies phil- 
osophical dangers as well as the prac- 
tical classroom difficulty of maintain- 
ing interest. It implies a single pattern 
of life rather than the glorious diver- 
sity of life which is America. The fal- 
lacy of a single economic or social 
stereotype so often found in beginning 
readers needs serious scrutiny by 
theoreticians as well as by practical 
school people who have the daily ur- 
gency of children’s interests to deal 
with. 


Individual Selection in the 
Out-of-School World 


In the apparently simple choice of 
which of several books to begin to 
learn to read the beginner is acting 
upon good example. In a world of 
abundant print selection and rejection 
of what to read is a daily common- 
place. Even the very young observe 
this rejection by adults at home, at the 
newsstand, the public library, at the 
family TV. Five and six year olds 
turn on at will the radio or TV pro- 
grams they want to see or hear. With 
equal vigor they turn off what they 
do not want to hear or see. Entertain- 
ment is no longer a rarity but a com- 
monplace. Even when a member of a 
captive audience in a teacher assigned 
group this act of selection or rejection 
works. Attentive books need fool no 
one. Now as never before, children 
select what they will attend to. This 
is as basic a fact of communication 
as any to be reckoned with. Hence in- 
structional programs in communica- 
tion by reading, must offer more 
varied fictional and factual content, 
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more variations in simplicity and dif- 
ficulty to meet this challenge of selec- 
tion and identification. They must help 
teachers provide more ways for in- 
dividuals to make choices since 
choice-making is essential, too, in 
reading as in other phases of dem- 
ocratic life. 

Teachers want help also in aban- 
doning the common practices of three 
ability groups goose-stepping their 
way through reading materials in a 
hierarchy of adult-determined difficul- 
ty. Teachers are increasingly sensitive 
to the resistance to learning thus en- 
gendered. They are acutely aware of 
the range of personality and instruc- 
tional needs within the mest carefully 
limited homogeneous class subdivi- 
sion. They are asking, and asking in- 
sistently, as are parents also, how can 
individuals be taught as individuals? 
What kinds of grouping make sense? 
Should all instruction be individual? 
What kinds of learning are enhanced 
by working with others? 

It is here that another truth needs 
to be noted in a program of basic 
reading instruction. Individuals do 
not make a group by virtue of adjacent 
scores on a test scale. They do not 
make a group by virtue of adjacent 
seating in a reading circle. Our parent 
thirteen colonies eventually became 
a group through the solution of com- 
mon problems sensed by those per- 
sons who volunteered to make them- 
selves a body politic. Common need 
or common interest are galvanizing 
forces in any organic grouping. A third 
force is that of personal interaction. 
We choose to be with certain people 
and to take on some of their attitudes, 


interests, and habits. It is proposed 
here that these psychological bases 
spontaneous of grouping operate in 
juvenile learning groups as well as in 
social groups, business groups, pro- 
fessional groups or philanthropic 
groups. It is further proposed that the 
factor of choice of what to learn to 
read and with whom to be associated 
in the learning are important in suc- 
cessful achievement. In a program of 
basic reading instruction this aspect 
of democratic method needs coura- 
geous exploration and careful report- 
ing. 


Individual Selection 
in the Classroom 


In daily classroom practice these 
facts of choice translate into fairly 
clear terms. Many fairly self-directive 
activities must be available so that 
the teacher can be freed for some in- 
dividual teaching in the classroom 
daily. All individuals need some 
chance to work with their teacher in 
the course of a week or two, not just 
“retarded” learners. A rich array of 
material, magazines and newspapers, 
trade and textbooks, must be avail- 
able. Perhaps a minimum of five books 
per child is requisite if choice is to 
operate at all and ten books per child 
would be better. Here, too, is an area 
which beckons for research. How 
much material is needed by a group 
of active readers to constitute for them 
a literate environment? 

Individuals may choose to read as 
individuals. They may at times choose 
to read as groups or as partners. They 
may choose to work in a small group 
for a common purpose, suchas making 
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a movie of a chosen story, or prepar- 
ing a panel discussion on the pros and 
cons of fluoridation, or of practicing 
a quiz program on soil conservation. 
At the primary level the choice may 
be, “Who wants to read with Susie?” 
“Who wants to read with Mary?” 
“With Johnnie?” At times the begin- 
ner may be asked, “Do you want to 
read a book about picking apples or 
one about two little black dogs?” 
Often the choice is both what and 
with whom. The teacher may say, 
“Jack and I are reading a book about 
a goldfish family having a picnic. We 
could have two more people read with 
us. Who would like to?” 

With many opportunities for self- 
directed and self-assignment children 
can accept teacher-assignment with 
little or no resistance when blind spots 
occur. Such assignments for practice 
of a particular skill, such as skimming 
to locate dates or amounts, or re-read- 
ing to go faster, are often welcomed. 
Groups or even a whole class often 
enter vigorously into a series of short 
intensive practice sessions when they 
understand their needs. When the rea- 
sonable goal has been well attained 
and satisfaction savored then other 
reading pursuits are taken up again. 

Where children make choices from 
the beginning of their school days the 
constant unfolding of reading expe- 
rience is sufficiently satisfying to spur 
children on to wider and wiser read- 
ing as maturity permits. Where such 
choices have not been experienced 
transitions must be gradual. Rebuild- 
ing of interests and changing of at- 
titude is a long and often difficult proc- 
ess. To replace negative feelings about 


reading with positive ones requires 
subtle treatment. It may well take six 
to ten months to get a healthy nucleus 
of active readers propelling themselves 
forward into the world of books. But 
this initiative in reading is exactly 
what must be striven for. Releasing 
active readers who want to read from 
some class assignments, sharing their 
enthusiasms with the class as a whole, 
bringing many books into the class 
and talking about them informally are 
some of the techniques by which this 
contagious feeling for reading may be 
spread to others. Merely announcing 
a change of policy will not accomplish 
such a change but planned oppor- 
tunities do bring about different read- 
ing behavior in many schools for many 
children. 


Skills in a Basic Reading Program 


Along with the basic issues of indi- 
vidual differences and the right to 
make choices is also the time honored 
problem of learning skills in reading. 
A sound program of word study is 
basic in learning to read and can be 
effectively harmonized with individual 
or group choice of content. Thereisno 
certain selection of words which must 
be analyzed in order to read English. 
Initial consonants, common blends 
and structures, can be found in prac- 
tically any content. Nor should they 
be overlooked. 

Comprehension abilities must be 
nurtured through varying responses to 
a range of reading content. Children 
whose reading interests are fanned by 
challenging activities and by satisfying 
material exercise their comprehension 
powers. Preparing and giving an il- 
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lustrated report on animals of the 
Congo to a group who knows much 
and cares much about those animals 
and their life habits requires careful 
reading, and re-reading. It involves 
selection of main ideas and pertinent 
detail. It involves rejection of unre- 
lated detail. It involves assimilation 
of data and its re-organization for 
specific purposes. Such a communica- 
tion experience in elementary or high 
school necessitates reading of several 
sources and integration of those 
sources. It makes reading an arc of 
the larger communication experience 
of which it is a natural part. Here 
reading meets a real comprehension 
test rather than a fabricated one. This 
test is both objective and subjective. 


Whether such communication is for- 
mally illustrated, organized, and re- 
ported or spontaneously shared it is 
still the person-to-person communica- 
tion act which measures and validates 
the reading experience. Relating of 
reading experience to other persons is 
fundamental. It is proposed here that 
a basic problem of reading instruction 
is how to arrange optimum of normal 
exercise of reading comprehension 
abilities so that a minimum of artifi- 
cial exercise may suffice to assure the 
more academic externals of adequate 
test performance. More attention 
needs to be given to the use of per- 
sonal comprehension powers than to 
the isolation of so-called comprehen- 
sion skills. (Please turn to page 57) 


Where Shall We Start in Reading? 


by CLARA E. COCKERILLE 


HE VERY TITLE of this article re- 

flects the change that has taken 
place in the philosophy and practice 
of the teaching of reading. There was 
a time when the question, “Where 
shall we start in reading?” would have 
been a foolish question indeed. Every- 
one—teachers, parents, school direc- 
tors, and pupils knew where you 
started in reading. You started on 
Page One and without deviation pro- 
ceeded to the last page. Should any 
pupil be unfortunate enough to be so 
slow that he failed to complete the last 
page, everyone knew what happened 
to him. He failed to pass. What hap- 
pened then? Everyone knew that, too. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
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He repeated the grade. And where 
did he start in reading? On Page One, 
of course. Everyone knew that’s where 
you started to read in September. The 
“good old days” are indeed gone when 
the place where we start in reading 
is open to question! 

The present age of reading instruc- 
tion has its own trite answer to the 
question. Today you start “where the 
child is.” Only this time everybody 
doesn’t know what that means. Par- 
ents don’t, school directors don’t, 
pupils don’t, and sometimes those of 
us who are in the business of teaching 
children to read wonder if the words 
mean anything. 
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The old starting place for reading 
—Page One, was abandoned because 
it expressed so limited and narrow a 
concept of reading that it failed to be 
effective. 

It has been replaced by a new 
starting place “where the child is” 
which by contrast is so general a state- 
ment that seeds of failure may lie in 
its very broadness: “Where the child 
is” —we need to look at many specific 
points if the words are to have mean- 
ing to the teachers, to the pupils, and 
through them to the public. 


We Start in Reading Where 
Interest Lies 


This is readily observable if you 
watch a family divide up the Sunday 
paper — Junior gets the comics, 
Mother gets the society page—Father 


gets the sports section, while sister 
reads the magazine section. As we 
give instruction in reading we get the 
best results when we start the pupils 
“where they are” in interest. This is 
the reason why the experience charts 
and the daily news are effective read- 
ing materials for the primary grades. 
As the children dictate the stories for 
the charts or tell the items that are in- 
cluded in the news they tell the things 
that they are interested in. They enjoy 
reading the things they are interested 
in and have written about. (Author’s 
note —- Guess what article in The 
Reading Teacher 1 read first this 
month!) As the pupils become older 
they develop many interests and they 
like to read about them. The ease with 
which eleven and twelve year old 
boys, boys who have had unsuccessful 
school experiences with reading, read 


Science Fiction and magazines such 
as Popular Mechanics with enjoyment 
and understanding should emphasize 
for teachers the truth that much can 
be accomplished in reading if we will 
start at the point of interest. 


We Start in Reading Where 
Success is Assured 


Each of us as adults likes to appear 
in a favorable light when we are in a 
new situation. As adults we know what 
it means to “make a good impression 
on the boss.” Children have that same 
desire. Each September finds most 
school children in a new situation, 
with a new teacher. They want to suc- 
ceed, they want to make a good im- 
pression on the teacher. If we start 
these children where they are, we start 
them in reading material which they 
can read successfully. It may be new 
material that is several grades below 
the grade in which the child is placed, 
it may be material which he has read 
successfully in the preceding grade. In 
any event, it will be material that he 
can read so easily that he will not ex- 
perience failure in his first days in a 
new situation with a new “boss.” The 
confidence in his own ability to suc- 
ceed in reading in the new grade makes 
a sound foundation from which to pro- 
ceed to more difficult work. The start 
may be slow, but the progress will be 
more rapid if we will start when the 
child can be successful. 


We Start Where the Pupil 


Left Off in His Last Formal 
Reading Instruction 


Here is the heart of our modern 
philosophy of the teaching of reading. 
At this starting point we implement 
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our belief in continuous progress. The 
pupil does not skip areas of reading 
instruction, nor does he repeat—he 
goes on. During the very first weeks 
while the pupils are reading easy ma- 
terial which builds their confidence 
in their ability to succeed in the work 
of the new room, the teacher is plan- 
ning for the continuation of the read- 
ing experience. The records of each 
child’s progress are studied. The re- 
sults of reading tests are noted. The 
former teacher’s report of the reading 
done by the child during the previous 
school term is carefully examined. 
From all the data available the teacher 
determines starting place that will take 
the pupil from “where he is” ahead 
on the road to successful reading. 


We Start Where There is a 
Need That Can Be Met by the 
Acquiring of a Reading Skill 


This starting place “where the child 
is” in relation to his reading needs, 
is the point at which the specific read- 
ing skills are best taught. When do we 
start to teach phonics? When the pupil 
needs to know the sound with which 
a word begins — when he needs to 
know a way to pronounce a new word 
—when he needs to have a tool to 
unlock the dictionary. When do we 
teach the skill of skimming? When the 
pupil arrives at the place where he 
needs to do a lot of reading rapidly. 
When do we teach the skill of reading 
for recall and retention? When the 
skill is needed as the pupil begins to 
study geography and history. We teach 
complicated skills most effectively 
when we start at the time when the 
pupils realize their need for the skill. 


We Start Where the Pupil 
Ils Comfortable and Free 
From Tensions 


This starting place is not always 
easy to find. Some people, disregard- 
ing what we have learned from child 
development studies, call this “soft” 
teaching. The truth is, that unless we 
do find this starting place, our most 
earnest endeavors to teach children to 
read are not productive of the hoped 
for results. In a sixth grade there may 
be a boy who should should be read- 
ing material on a Second Grade level, 
but he is so conscious of reading “baby 
material” that he is uncomfortable and 
tense. He will not learn to read in a 
Second Reader. He may learn if we 
find material of Second Grade diffi- 
culty but with no resemblance to a 
reader which he associates with Sec- 
ond Grade. Some girl's are so acutely 
uncomfortable and unhappy when 
they are not in a reading group with 
their “best friends” that their reading 
becomes poorer instead of better as 
they work in ability groups. One of the 
skills which the master teachers pos- 
sess is the ability to detect how a child 
feels and to plan to ease any tension 
that stands between him and learning. 

There is no one way that acts as a 
miracle drug. There is no prescription 
that fits all cases. The teacher who will 
take time and thought to discover 
where the individual pupil is in his in- 
terest, his ability, his confidence, his 
needs, and his feelings and will plan 
to start instruction in reading where 
the child is in relation to all or one of 
them will have a maximum of success. 
A good start is half the race. 
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RATE OF READING 


Oo" OF THE MOST controversial 
issues in teaching reading today 
concerns the amount of emphasis to 
place on speed of reading. Reports 
from reading clinics have shown that 
phenomenal increases in reading rate 
were made by selected persons. Fur- 
thermore, current newspapers and 
magazines have glamorized these re- 
ports. Added to this ‘is the pressure 
exerted by persons who sell instru- 
ments. Therefore, it is not surprising 
that teachers frequently raise ques- 
tions about whether emphasis on rapid 
reading is justified; the best methods 
to use; and whether rapid increases in 
rate are permanent. Despite the fact 
that research has not yet provided 
answers to many of these questions, 
this paper will point out the trends that 
seem to be emerging from the research 
available at the present time. 


Shall We Teach Rapid Reading? 


Studies of the growth in rate of 
reading have been reported since the 
beginning of this century. In 1925, 
Gray’ pointed out that rate of silent 
reading increases rapidly during the 
first four or five grades, but less rapidly 
in the upper grades. Research since 
that time has confirmed this conclu- 
sion. The studies of the average rate of 

William Scott Gray, Summary of Investiga- 
tions Relating to Reading, Supplementary Edu- 


cational Monographs, No. 28. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1925. 


reading among adults reveal that the 
gains tend to be fairly small during 
high school and college. 

Buswell? and others have experi- 
mented with college students and 
adults and have concluded that rate 
of reading easy material can be in- 
creased significantly without loss of 
comprehension. 

Likewise, a number of investiga- 
tions have revealed that students at the 
high school level may learn to read 
more rapidly. It is interesting to note 
that students who are bright and who 
rank in the upper quartile of their 
classes may improve as much or more 
than those who are designated as poor 
readers. 

There are fewer reports of research 
done with pupils at the elementary 
level. Of these, one by Bridges* seems 
particularly pertinent. She experi- 
mented with two groups of pupils from 
Grades IVA-VIA. Rate of reading 
was emphasized with one group and 
comprehension with the second while 
a third group served as a control. The 
group given instruction in comprehen- 
sion made greater gains in all aspects 
of reading, and as much improvement 
in rate, as the one in which speed was 
emphasized. Analysis of the sub- 
groups revealed that emphasis on 


2G. T. Buswell, Remedial Reading at the College 
and Adult Levels, Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 50. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939. 

Lucile Hudson Bridges, “Speed Versus Com- 
prehension in Elementary Reading”, Journal of 
7 Psychology, XXXII, (April 1941). 
314-20. 
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speed at Grades IVA and VB ap- 
peared to inhibit growth in compre- 
hension. On the other hand, pupils in 
Grades VA through VIA appeared to 
profit from instruction designed to in- 
crease reading rate. 

While further research is needed to 
support definite conclusions, the re- 
sults to date indicate that pupils in the 
first five grades in the elementary 
school make rapid progress in speed 
of reading as a result of learning to 
recognize words and learning to com- 
prehend the printed text. Thereafter, 
it seems that proper instruction in 
learning to read easy material rapidly, 
leads to improvement in rate of read- 
ing without loss of comprehension. It 
seems clear, therefore, that some em- 
phasis on reading rate is justified for 
pupils at Grades VI and above, al- 
though rate should be only one phase 
of reading instruction. 


What Methods Shall We Use? 


Most experiments have shown that 
any method which emphasizes speed 
of reading results in some improve- 
ment. The methods considered have 
included recording the time required 
to read certain selections; encouraging 
wide reading of easy materials; mark- 
ing fixation points or spacing phrases 
on typewritten sheets; use of motion- 
picture and strip films; training with 
the Metronoscope; quick exposure 
training with the tachistoscope; and 
the use of various reading pacers. 


‘Eloise Boeker Cason, Mechanical Methods for 
Increasing the Speed of Reading. Contributions 
to Education, No. 878, New York: Teachers Col- 
lege Columbia University, 19438. 

‘Shirley Wedeen “Mechanical Versus Non- 
Mechanical Reading Techniques for College 
Freshmen”, School and Society, LXXIX, (April 
17, 1954) 121-23. 


Only a few studies have compared 
two or more of the foregoing tech- 
niques. Carson* set up four compa- 
rable groups of third-grade pupils, and 
evaluated phrase reading, extensive 
free-reading in the library, and train- 
ing on the Metronoscope. Her conclu- 
sion that extensive free library reading 
was as effective as mechanical tech- 
niques in increasing reading rate at 
this level is significant. 

Ox the other hand, at the college 
leve’ .cdeen® equated three groups, 
one of which had timed exercises, a 
second used a reading pacer, and a 
third served as a control. The group 
using the pacer made greater gains in 
reading rate but there was little gain 
in comprehension. Both experimental 
groups surpasssed the control group. 
A number of other studies of this type 
at the college levels have produced less 
conclusive results. 

At present, one may conclude that 
extensive reading of easy material at 
the elementary level may improve rate 
of reading, especially if the teacher 
places emphasis on this skill. Timed 
exercises likewise seem to be effective. 
Mechanical devices have been more 
frequently evaluated at the college 
level, with less conclusive results. In 
general, they seem to produce rapid 
gains in reading rate without signifi- 
cant change in comprehension. How- 
ever, the permanence of this gain has 
been questioned by many investiga- 
tors. 


Permanence of Rate Gains 


Only a few reports have been made 
of changes in reading rate after in- 
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struction ceases. Bish® experimented 
with high-school seniors who ranked 
average or above in their class. With 
mechanical devices, he found highly 
significant gains in reading speed dur- 
ing nine weeks of instruction, accom- 
panied by insignificant loss in compre- 
hension. Twenty-four pupils were 
tested nine weeks after training was 
discontinued, and of them, eleven 
continued to increase in reading rate. 

On the other hand, Westover? found 
that with college students, reading 
speed can be improved but after the 
practice effect has worn off, the trained 
and untrained groups show no signifi- 
cant differences in reading speed or 
comprehension. Thus he doubts the 
permanent value of instruction direct- 
ed to increase reading rate. 

An unpublished study of 18 high- 
school students at the University of 
Chicago Reading Clinic was made, in 
which they returned for testing at in- 
tervals of six months and one year. 
These students had been given specific 
instructions to increase rate of reading 
easy material and had practiced on 
one of the reading pacers. On the av- 
erage, there was little loss of speed af- 
ter a year had elapsed. Some students 
had continued to read even more rap- 
idly while others decreased in reading 
speed. An investigation of those stu- 
dents who had not maintained their 
increased rate showed that they had 
done little or no reading of easy mate- 
rials, but had read only study-type 
~ *Charles E. Bish, “An experiment in Reading 
Improvement”, National Association of Second- 


ary School Principals’ Bulletin, XXXVI, 
uary, 1952) 89-96. 

"Frederick Lowell Westover, Controlled Eye 
Movements versus Practice Exercises in Reading, 
P. 67 Contributions to Education, No. 917, New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1946. 


(Jan- 


materials. Since the latter should be 
read at a slower rate, it appeared that 
these students had lost efficiency 
through disuse of this ability. 

In summary, one may conclude that 
there is still some doubt as to whether 
rapid gains in reading rate will be 
maintained, especially unless this skill 
is used frequently. 


Oth 


Instruction to increase reading rate 
must always take into account the dif- 
ficulty of the material and the purpose 
for reading. This implies that each per- 
son should have many reading rates at 
his command. Research shows that the 
mature reader will vary his reading 
rate, using a very rapid rate for mate- 
rials in which the vocabulary and con- 
cepts are familiar and when the pur- 
pose is to get the general idea of the 
selection. On the other hand, difficult 
or unfamiliar context is read at a 
slower rate, especially when the pur- 
pose is to secure full meaning and to 
evaluate the ideas presented by the 
author. Therefore, the teacher should 
always select easy material and set the 
appropriate purpose when attempting 
to develop maximum speed. In addi- 
tion comprehension questions should 
be constructed in harmony with the 
purpose for reading. 

Furthermore, practice in changing 
rates should be provided regularly. 
Otherwise, the student may attempt to 
read difficult materials rapidly too. In 
this case, comprehension will not be 
satisfactory. 

Research supports the conclusion 
that reading is a complex task, and the 
exact components have not yet been 
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identified. It is safe to conclude that 
reading requires thinking; hence stu- 
dents should never be urged to read 
more rapidly than they are able to 
think about the context. This implies 
that there will be wide variations in 
maximum reading speed attained by 
different persons. Practice supports 
the conclusion that the range of read- 
ing rates is wider when specific instruc- 
tion in this area is given at any aca- 
demic level. 

At present, it is not possible to pre- 
dict the expected maximum rate for a 
particular student. Michell® used tests 
of tempo to explore the possibility of 
prediction, but no conclusive results 
have been secured. 
~ *June Frary Mitchell, “Prediction of Increase 
in Silent Reading Rate”’, Clinical Studies in Read- 
ing II, p. 89-98. Supplementary Educational 


Monographs, No. 77. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1958. 


Concluding Statement 


The reading rate of children in the 
first four or five grades increases 
rapidly as they master the skills of 
recognizing words and securing mean- 
ing from the printed page. Thereafter, 
rate increases very slowly, or in some 
instances, remains stable. Instruction 
to increase rate of comprehension may 
be profitable, if it is adjusted to the 
particular needs of the learners and to 
the purpose and level of difficulty of 
the materials. Flexibility in rate of 
reading should always be maintained 
and comprehension is paramount at 
all times. The methods used should 
closely approach the normal reading 
situation, and continued emphasis on 
flexibility of rate is suggested. 
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A New Idea in Reading! 
MY OWN BOOK 


Here is a wonderful opportunity for the first-grade teacher to show parents 


MY OWN BOOK is a token of achievement to give to each pupil to take 
home as he finishes each of the three parts of The New Alice and Jerry Basic 
Readers—the Preprimer, Primer, and First-Reader Programs. There are, 
accordingly, three groups of MY OWN BOOK—one for each reading level. 
These are packaged sixteen books per package, four each of four different 


Each copy is a series of colorfully illustrated jingles, containing words and 
concepts the child has already learned. Each copy is an additional incentive 


‘uno Ro, Peterson and Company 


White Plains 
New York 
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“Reading Development of Gifted Chil- 
dren.” Ruth Strang. Elementary Eng- 
lish, January 1954. 

Gifted children learn to read early. 
They are exceptionally interested in 
reading, they are precocious in their 
choice of reading materials, and they 
read intensively in the fields of their 
special interests. They have been re- 
ported to use reading as a means of 
escape from social maladjustment. In 
some cases they have been poor read- 
ers in spite of intellectual superiority. 

Dr. Strang studied the reading auto- 
biographies of 54 pupils in the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades, whose IQ’s 
were 120 or over. She was able to 
make the following generalizations: 

Gifted children reported that they 
learned to read early, about half of 
them at five years or earlier. They re- 
ported great eagerness to read. Most 
of them were taught by members of 
their families; a few learned “all by 
themselves.” Methods mentioned are 
sounding out words, use of flash cards, 
memorizing common words, associat- 
ing words with pictures, learning 
words in simple sentences. Various 
reading materials were used. 

Gifted children have interests in 
reading similar to those of other chil- 
dren. They read more widely, how- 
ever. In the fourth grade they read 
many series books. They also read in 
the field of a special interest if it de- 
veloped. 


By seventh grade the girls like ro- 
mantic and teen-age stories; both boys 
and girls like excitement and suspense 
in recreational reading. Specialized in- 
terests in science and language, and in 
the words of preferred authors appear 
with increasing age. 

These gifted children read on the 
average from three to twenty hours a 
week. They find time for reading along 
with many other activities. They rarely 
have difficulty in obtaining books they 
wish to read; they use libraries and 
have books at home, or have money 
available to purchase books. Some dif- 
ficulties may arise out of libraries not 
possessing the special materials these 
children desire. They show maturity 
and efficiency in their reading habits. 
When asked for suggestions as to how 
teachers may help children read, they 
made recommendations summarized 
by Dr. Strang as follows: 

1. Make interesting literature 
available; help children choose 
their books; encourage them to 
read in order to find and widen 
their interests. 

. Allow more time for reading in 
class, for free reading; encour- 
age short book reports. 

3. Teach good reading methods. 

We grown-ups can hardly improve 
on these recommendations. 


“Vocabulary Analysis of Thirteen Sec- 
ond Grade Readers.” Dorothy M. 
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Vollbrecht. Elementary English, April 
1954. 

This article summarizes the results 
of a study intended to evaluate the dif- 
ficulty of readers in terms of (1) the 
number of new words presented in 
each series, (2) the number of words 
found only in each series, and (3) the 
percent of the total series vocabulary 
that these new words comprise. 

The number of new words in these 
second grade readers ranged from 236 
to 578. Examining the words which 
appeared in only one series, the inves- 
tigator found wide differences. One 
series used only 22 words which ap- 
peared in no other of the readers, 
while another, at the other end of the 
scale, used 130. There was no single 
word which was taught as a new word 
in all thirteen readers. Of the 1914 dif- 
ferent words in these second grade 


books, 805 were found in only one of 
them. 


This study indicates that the child 
of primary reading level who can read 
almost any second grade book is ex- 
tremely versatile. It also makes clear 
the extreme difficulty of the problem 
confronting the poor reader who is 
moved from book to book in a pro- 
gram which does not use one single 
basic reader sequence. 


“Readability of Certain Textbooks.” 
Leroy N. Wood, Elementary English, 
April 1954. 

This investigator studied twelve in- 
termediate grade textbooks in science 
and social science, in the following 
manner: 

Two readability formulas, Yoakam 
and Dale-Chall, were used on each 


text. Thirty-two intermediate grade 
teachers who used these textbooks 
were asked to evaluate them. 

The two formulas agreed closely on 
the grade placement of most of the 
textbooks. Because it is simpler, the 
use of the Yoakam formula alone is 
recommended in evaluating textbooks 
of this level. 

The teachers and the formulas 
agreed that all the science books were 
suitable in difficulty to the grades in 
which they were used. The teachers 
approved nine books, the formulas 
seven. The teachers and the formulas 
agreed in rejecting two of the three 
history books studied. The teachers 
approved two geography books while 
the formula approved only one. The 
teachers approved of all three health 
books, while the formula results ap- 
proved two. 

The investigator suggests that since 
there is occasional disagreement be- 
tween teachers and formula results, 
both teacher judgment and readability 
criteria should be used when textbooks 
are to be selected. He also makes addi- 
tional suggestions for further study of 
textbook selection on the basis of 
readability. 


“Four Methods of Teaching Reading.” 
E. W. Dolch. Elementary English, 
February 1954. 

This article names and discusses 
four methods of teaching reading in 
order to evaluate them. Dr. Dolch 
points out that good teachers have 
tended to combine these methods, and 
describes each in detail. 

The All-Oral Method stressed read- 
ing as elocution, “recitation” or some 
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audible verbal response, and assumed 
material read would have literary 
value. The All-Silent Method was de- 
veloped in an effort to by-pass the 
pronunciation of words in early read- 
ing. 

The Silent-Oral Method incorpo- 
rated the basic purpose of the All- 
Silent Method, learning to read silently 
in order to read more rapidly, and it 
resulted in the various suggestions for 
pre-teaching of new words in isolation 
before they are met in context. This 
method also introduced the directions 
given to children to “read silently” in 
their first examination of new reading 
material. The difficulty with this meth- 
od is that children do not always learn 
new words with one exposure, nor do 
they remember every word they have 
previously been “taught.” Thus oral 
reading must be used to check the in- 
dividual’s silent reading. It is also 
assumed that the children will have 
word-attack skills and can deal com- 
petently with unfamiliar words met in 
silent reading. 

The Oral-Silent Method reverses 
the method above, and requires oral 
reading first, in order that help may 
be given with all unknown words, 
whether previously taught or not. Si- 
lent reading follows the first oral read- 
ing, remotivated by questions or other 
purposes. Dr. Dolch recommends this 
method especially for teaching word 
attack by demonstration. Such initial 
oral reading must be followed by genu- 
ine, correct silent reading, or silent 
reading skill will not develop. 

Most teachers use several of these 
methods in combination. If reading 
material is difficult for a group of chil- 


dren, the teacher tends to use the “all- 
oral” method. If the reading material 
is easy for the children, the method 
used is likely to be the “all-silent” one. 
Frequently new words are pre-taught 
and then the teacher asks her group to 
read silently. On occasion, difficult 
reading materials are handled by oral 
reading during which new words are 
met and analyzed phonetically. 


“Interrelationships between Reading 
and Other Language Arts Areas.” 
Agatha Townsend. Elementary Eng- 
lish, February 1954. 

This summary article will be of 
great interest to every teachey of read- 
ing. It covers the topics Reading 
Readiness and Beginning Reading, in- 
cluding writing and spelling; Reading 
and English; Reading and Looking, 
Listening and Speaking; Reading and 
Language for Older Groups; Study of 
the Handicapped; and Clues from 
Remedial Work. A useful summary 
with an excellent bibliography. 


“Do Reading Tests Test Reading?” 
E. W. Dolch. Elementary English, 
April 1954. 

Dr. Dolch names five factors in 
reading ability — Sight Vocabulary, 
which can be tested only by inference; 
Sounding Ability, which should be 
tested in situations that do not offer 
the support of context, or use “sight” 
words; Meaning Vocabulary, which 
requires preliminary pronunciation of 
the word in most cases; Sentence Com- 
prehension, which is never well meas- 
ured by standardized tests, because the 
length and complexity of each sen- 
tence affect its difficulty; and Larger 
Unit Comprehension, or the recogni- 
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tion of the main idea or paragraph 
point, which is effectively tested on 
most standardized reading tests. 

Dr. Dolch points out that most 
reading tests present a mixture of 
these factors and each score represents 
little in the way of assistance to the 
teacher in deciding what teaching a 
child needs. In other words, reading 
tests are not diagnostic. Moreover, he 
continues, results on reading tests are 
in part the result of study factors 
rather than reading factors. 

Since reading tests are constructed 
in a sequence of items from very easy 
to very difficult, as a child continues 
to work through a test he must bring 
into use every study device he knows, 
to get the answers. His reading speed 
slows accordingly. Dr. Dolch calls 
these study devices skip-and-guess 
ability, skimming ability, selective 
reading, and finding answers to ques- 
tions. Thus a satisfactory score on a 
reading test for any child tests his abil- 
ity to use study devices as well as to 
read. The recommendation of this 
article is that future reading tests be 
constructed so as to be aids in teach- 
ing; and if such tests are to be useful 
they should be worked out from an 
analysis similar to the one presented 
in the discussion. 


“Perceptual Retardation in Reading 
Disability Cases.” James C. Coleman. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
December 1953. 

This article, stressing the impor- 
tance of inadequate readiness in per- 
ceptual functions as a factor in read- 
ing disability, describes an experiment 
intended to examine perceptual de- 





velopment in individuals suffering 
from reading disability. 

The investigator cites the findings 
of Townsend, whose research indicates 
that copying is more a function of per- 
ceptual ability than of motor skills, 
and that between the ages of five and 
seven there is a rapid increase of abil- 
ity to reproduce both the parts of a 
figure and its shape. 

The investigator then studied a 
group of 40 male reading disability 
cases at the Clinical School of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
of whom 33 were under thirteen years 
of age. All were of average intelligence 
or better, and free from emotional or 
physical handicaps. He used the Otis 
Alpha Test because all its items are 
sets of four pictures, of which three 
have one major aspect in common 
while the fourth is different. He con- 
verted his subjects’ scores to mental 
ages by the use of the norms for this 
test, and used this score to represent 
the perceptual discrimination ability 
of each subject. (Scores of other intel- 
ligence test place less emphasis on per- 
ceptual discrimination, and more on 
other intelligence factors.) 

The 33 child subjects consistently 
scored lower on the Otis than on other 
intelligence tests, and the investigator 
concludes that perceptual discrimina- 
tion may be regarded as an independ- 
ent function separate from general 
intelligence. He found his subjects as 
a group were almost a year retarded in 
perceptual development, as compared 
with the general population of their 
age. Retardation ranged from one to 
46 months, while six children were 
advanced beyond their age group. The 
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older children in the study showed 
more serious perceptual retardation, 
suggesting that the difficulty may be 
cumulative. 

The experimenter raises the ques- 
tion of the causes of such retardation. 
Have these children limited their ex- 
perience through overemphasis on a 
few interests? Are they negatively con- 
ditioned by pressuring parents to dis- 
like activities involving such percep- 
tual discriminations? Are there per- 
ceptual types, and do these perceptual- 
ly retarded children represent a type 
that learns primarily through contacts 
and experiences that are not visual? 
Are there emotional and personality 
factors which enter into perceptual re- 
tardation? 

This reviewer has seen in reading 
clinics many children who showed the 
perceptual retardation described, ei- 
ther as a result of undiagnosed serious 
handicap in vision, or without identi- 
fiable cause. Such children had normal 
scores or better on intelligence tests, 
like the subjects of this study. Further 
investigation of the experiential back- 
ground of such children might throw 
light on the problem. 


” 


“Groping or Grouping.” Constance 
M. McCullough. Elementary English, 
March 1954. 

This lively article in dialogue form 
discusses wittily some of our fads and 
catch-words in reading methods. High- 
ly recommended, and entirely too 
good to paraphrase. 


“Program for Remedial Reading.” 
Elizabeth V. Richmond. Elementary 
School Journal, January 1954. 

This article describes remedial read- 


ing instruction as an integral part of 
the program of the Keith Country Day 
School. Classroom and reading teach- 
ers work together, and special assign- 
ments are carried on in classroom 
study periods. 

Candidates for special reading in- 
struction are usually children retarded 
two grades or more in reading achieve- 
ment on the basis of survey tests given 
throughout the school, and on reports 
from classroom teachers. Special cases 
are admitted in addition to those se- 
lected by the survey method. About 
one quarter of the school population 
receives special help during most 
years. During the 1951-52 school year, 
the largest number came from grade 
three—7 of 21 children. 

The procedure at the school is as 
follows: A complete case study is 
made, including the administration of 
tests of verbal and non-verbal intelli- 
gence, perception and dominance. The 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity 
Test I is used, and also the test item 
of copying the diamond from the Re- 
vised Stanford-Binet Scale. Reading 
tests, formal and informal, are also 
given. 

Both small-group instruction and 
individual tutoring are employed as 
needed. Games situations are used for 
motivation and to provide a “sense of 
belonging.” The Fernald approach is 
used with some children. The type- 
writer is used for the composition of 
stories, and a child may begin his read- 
ing instruction with the reading of his 
own story. Notebooks, scrapbooks, 
hand tachistoscopes and the black- 
board are used. 


(Please turn to page 61) 














CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


AND THE TEACHING OF READING 


Good Lists of Recommended Books 
Help Both Teachers and Pupils 


NNANCY LARRICK 








EDUCATION DIRECTOR 
RANDOM HOUSE CHILDREN’S Books 


(This is the first of a series of brief re- 
ports on “Children’s Books and the 
Teaching of Reading” to be prepared 
for each issue of The Reading Teacher 
by Nancy Larrick, former editor of the 
magazine. The December report will 
be devoted to “Securing Children’s 
Books for Exhibit and Evaluation.” ) 

Lists of recommended children’s 
books are an invaluable aid to teachers 
and pupils in their search for the right 
book for the right child on every oc- 
casion. Once the teacher knows the 
child’s interests, she can direct those 


interests to improvement of reading 
skills provided she knows which books 
to recommend and provided, of 
course, that she or the child can locate 
the books. 


And once the child realizes the pos- 
sibilities of books, he will want to 
search for particular books to meet his 
special appetite. Excellent guides to 
use in such a search are to be found in 
the wide variety of lists recommending 
children’s books. A number of these 
are listed below with information as to 
the availability of each. 


For the Teacher’s Desk 


A Bibliography of Books for Children, 
edited by Dr. Vera Petersen. 1954 edi- 
tion. Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, 1200 15th St., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. $1.25. 
An annotated list of approximate- 


ly 1450 books for children 12 and un- 
der. Grouped by subject with sug- 
gested grade level. 


Children’s Books Too Good to Miss, 
compiled by May Hill Arbuthnot and 
others. 1953 edition. Press of Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
$1.00. 

A very select list of 200 books for 
children through age 14, grouped by 
age level. Delightfully annotated and 
illustrated. 


Adventuring with Books, edited by 
Margaret Clark, chairman. 1950. Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
704 S. 6th St., Champaign, Ill. 60 
cents. 

An annotated list of about 1350 
books for use with elementary school 
children, arranged by topic with ap- 
propriate age-level indicated. 


Books for You, A Reading List for 
Teen-A gers, edited by Mark Neville, 
chairman. 1951. National Council of 
Teachers of English, 704 S. 6th St., 
Champaign, Illinois. 40 cents. 

Directed to the senior high school 
this briefly annotated bibliography 
classifies 1600 titles by subject. No 
information about publication date, 
publisher or price. 


Reading Is Fun, A Graded List for 


Reluctant Readers compiled by Paul- 
ine G. Matthews and Helen Perdue. 
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1953. LiprArRY JOURNAL, 62 W. 45th 
St., New York 36. 25 copies, $1.00. 

About 325 books for reluctant read- 
ers arranged by reading level. Each 
book is given an independent reading 
level and interest level. Grades 1 
through 6. 


Gateways to Readable Books by Ruth 
Strang and others. Second edition, 
1952. H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Univer- 
sity Ave., New York. $2.75. 

An annotated graded list of books 
in many fields for adolescents who find 
reading difficult. 


Vest Pocket List for Parents 


Growing Up with Books. 1954. 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, 62 W. 45 St., New 
York 36. $2.25 per 100. 

Revised annually this little 32-page 
booklet (size 34% x 6) lists 175 books 
which have proved to be children’s 


best-loved choices from recommended 
lists of teachers and librarians. Ideal 
for parents of children 13 and under. 


For Those Who Guide the Library 


A Basic Book Collection for Ele- 
mentary Grades, 5th Edition. '1951. 
American Library Assn., 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. $2.00. 

1000 books considered basic for the 
small elementary school. Annotated. 
Classified by Dewey Decimal System. 


A Basic Book Collection for Junior 
High Schools, edited by Elsa R. Ber- 
ner and Mabel Sacra. 1950. American 
Library Assn., 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. $1.75. 

660 books considered the minimum 
need for even the smallest junior high 
school. Annotated. Classified by 
Dewey Decimal System. 


A Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools. Dorotha Dawson, chairman. 
5th Edition. 1950. American Library 
Assn., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, 
Ill., $2.75. 

Books considered basic for the small 
high school library. Annotated. Classi- 
fied by Dewey Decimal System. Also 
includes lists of periodicals and a se- 
lection aid for audio-visual materials. 


What Is Basic Reading? 
(Continued from page 43) 


Individualization and Mass Media 


In a nation dedicated to equal op- 
portunities for all it is understandable 
that we have leaned upon textbooks 
as the most convenient of mass media 
of instruction, that we have leaned 
upon them somewhat thoughtlessly at 
times. Our democratic ideals hold 
precious the equal right of all to learn 
the three R’s well but confusion has 
plainly arisen in the practical applica- 
tion of this ideal to education of all 
individuals. Now well aware of the 
dangers of regimentation and con- 
formity, parents and teachers can re- 
shape their treatment of both chil- 
dren and books. Individuality of 
learners is in essential harmony with 
our democratic beliefs. The use of all 
sorts of mass media of instruction 
must be geared to the basic rights of 
free speech and assembly of free 
choice of employment and entertain- 
ment. Neither conformity nor medioc- 
rity need be the price to pay for mass 
education. Rather are excellence and 
diversity the attainable rewards of 
mass education which in conception 
and execution is directed toward the 
rights of individuals. 
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1. C. 1. R. |. is Growing 


HE PAST YEAR has been memorable 

in the brief history of the Inter- 
national Council for the Improve- 
ment of Reading Instruction. Among 
other things, this year has brought a 
very large increase in the establish- 
ment of local councils throughout the 
United States. It is, perhaps, through 
the activities of these local chapters 
that the ICIRI is making its most 
unique contribution to education in 
America. 

The local councils enable teachers 
to assemble for discussion of a com- 
mon interest and a most important in- 
structional need—the improvement of 
instruction in reading. It is worth not- 
ing that ICIRI is the only national 
educational organization that devotes 
its attention solely to the field of read- 
ing. This concentration of interest re- 
sults in fostering many worthy individ- 
ual and group projects designed to 
improve reading instruction. 

As President of the ICIRI, it has 
been my privilege to visit a rather large 
number of local councils—at the time 
of the first meeting of some councils 
and at the time of regular or annual 
meetings of others. Invariably, I have 
been impressed by the enthusiasm of 
the members of the local councils for 
the work of the organization and by 
the optimism of the members about 
the future. Some of these council meet- 
ings have been devoted to planning or 
to presenting research projects. Others 
have been concerned about develop- 
mental reading as revealed by pro- 


grams centering on the role of inter- 
ests, “developmental tasks”, and the 
special reading skills needed at differ- 
ent levels of instruction. At one meet- 
ing, filmstrips were used to show the 
characteristics of a developmental pro- 
gram that aimed to offer the gifted 
child motivation and opportunity for 
improving his reading skills and ex- 
tending his interests. 

The problems and interests of the 
local councils were considered in plan- 
ning the annual meeting of the organ- 
ization. At this meeting, held this year 
in Atlantic City at the time of the con- 
vention of the American Association 
of School Administrators, a large and 
enthusiastic audience reflected the 
growing influence of the ICIRI on 
teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors. 

At all of these gatherings, teachers 
expressed their sincere appreciation 
for The Reading Teacher which, they 
indicate has become increasingly at- 
tractive and helpful. The development 
of this magazine under the able direc- 
tion of Nancy Larrick, is another mile- 
stone in the progress of ICIRI. 

The progress of this organization 
has been made possible through the 
cooperation of many people who have 
given generously of their time and ef- 
fort. As President of ICIRI, it has been 
my privilege to work closely with Don- 
ald Cleland, Executive Secretary, and 
with the officers, the board of direc- 
tors, and other members who, without 
exception, have been cooperative and 
tireless in serving the organization. I 
want to take this opportunity to thank 
them for this service. And I should like 
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to extend at this time my congratula- 
tions to Dr. Margaret Robinson, our 
newly elected President, and to Dr. 
W. S. Gray, President-Elect. I wish 
also to express to Dr. J. Allen Figurel, 
our newly elected Editor of The Read- 
ing Teacher, my congratulations and 
assurance of vigorous support in the 
development of the magazine. Under 
the leadership of these able people, 
ICIRI will undoubtedly continue to 
expand its services and increase its 
helpfulness to all persons interested in 
the improvement of reading instruc- 
tion. 
PAUL WITTY 
Past President 
Magazines 
(Continued from page 55) 

Books are chosen for high interest 
and low vocabulary level. No readers 
are placed in the clinic library. 

Spelling and arithmetic instruction 
are given where needed. Workstudy 
skills and critical reading are empha- 
sized. At upper grade levels the read- 
ing-rate controller and tachistoscope 
are used. 

The therapeutic value of good rela- 
tionship between teacher and pupil is 
stressed, and children may be reas- 
signed if this relationship does not de- 
velop. 

Average gain in one year for clinic 
pupils is one year, though the range 
of gain is wide. Children continue to 
use the clinic as a resource. Children 
dismissed from the clinic show gains 
of 1.3 to 1.7 grades during a nine- 
month school year. This is most likely 
to be true for those children whose dif- 
ficulty is diagnosed in the primary 
grades. Children who enter the school 
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additional word per page. For children 
in the next level, the Pleasure Reading 
Series provides easy independent read- 
ing of famous stories retold almost 
entirely in the “First Thousand Words 
for Children’s Reading.” 


Without cost or obligation, please send me your 
32-page DOLCH MATERIALS descriptive booklet 


Your Nome 





Address 





City 





State 

















late, with histories of reading failure, 
rarely gain sufficiently to be dismissed 
from the clinic. 





A Message From the President 


Greetings to the Members and Friends of the International Council 
for the Improvement of Reading Instruction! 


A Special Welcome to 
Our New Members: 

May I take this opportunity of 
thanking you for the honor bestowed 
upon me in electing me to be your 
president? I realize the great respon- 
sibility of this office and am counting 
most seriously on your helpful sug- 
gestions and wholehearted support 
throughout the coming year. 

I would like to pay tribute to the 
unselfish devotion and inspiring lead- 
ership of our past president, Dr. Paul 
Witty, and to members of the Execu- 
tive under whose guidance this organ- 
ization has shown steady growth in 
active membership and additional 
councils. We appreciate, also, the en- 
thusiasm of the many individual mem- 
bers who have aided in this expansion. 
Our new members will be interested in 
learning that last year we had 43 local 
councils and approximately 4000 
members in five countries (including 
forty-seven states of the U.S.A. and 
six provinces of Canada). 

What does membership in the 
I.C.LR.I. mean to us? Why have we 
joined? Very simply we might reply as 
follows: 

a. We care about children and 
their progress. We know that 
their many individual differ- 
ences must be considered. 

. We believe that the ability of 
how to read and what to read is 
fundamental to their all-round 
development. We know that for 
various reasons many pupils are 
retarded in reading and in some 
cases untold unhappiness re- 
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sults. 

c. Each of us has some special in- 
terest in the teaching of reading 
and desires to belong to and 
work with a group which has 
similar objectives. 

d. Not only do we wish to receive 
help ourselves through becom- 
ing familiar with modern trends 
and research findings, and shar- 
ing one another’s viewpoints 
and methods, but we are desir- 
ous of helping others — other 
pupils, other teachers, other 
parents, other groups. 

In short, the underlying philosophy of 
our organization seems to be similar to 
that of a service club with far-reaching 
influence and devolves a challenge and 
responsibility on us all. 

How do we assume this responsibil- 
ity? Through what means can we both 
contribute and accept assistance in 
reading problems? 

a. Daily in our own situations, we 
can remember that we are mem- 
bers of the L.C.I.R.I. and make 
the best contribution there of 
which we are capable. 

. We should join a local council 
and if there is none in our area 
take the initiative in establishing 
one with a group of interested 
people. (We need only five 
members to sponsor a group!) 
We should make provision for 
the interchange of information 
and experiences in our local 
council regular meetings. Mem- 
bership in a local council will 
provide the solution to some of 
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our problems as well as giving 
us the inspiration and fellow- 
ship so essential to our work. 
Those of us who can attend our 
international meetings should 
do so. Similar opportunities are 
provided at these open meetings 
which are usually held at the 
time of the conferences of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators, and at the time 
of our annual assembly meet- 
ings in May. 

We commend highly our official 
and flourishing magazine. The 
Reading Teacher, to all for 


study. There we can find much 
helpful information and 
thought - provoking material 
which can be used for discus- 
sion at our local council meet- 
ings. We should prize each Is- 
sue, share it with others, and try 
to send in new subscriptions fre- 
quently. 

For the sake of students everywhere 
may we all improve in the instruction 
of reading is the wish of your presi- 
dent. 

Here’s to a successful year! 

MARGARET A. ROBINSON 
President 


News of Local Reading Councils 


As this issue of the magazine went 
to press a new school term was just be- 


ginning and most of the councils who 
elected new officers in the spring, re- 
ported their programs for the coming 
year were still in the planning stages. 

Since the purpose of the news is to 
acquaint each other with the various 
reading activities carried on to im- 
prove reading instruction and to help 
other councils plan for variety in their 
programs by sharing ideas, your atten- 
tion is directed to a resume of some of 
these activities in addition to lectures, 
conferences, panel discussions and 
demonstrations. 

The Long Island Council, Hemp- 
stead, New York, sent out a four-page 
mimeographed newsletter which they 
entitled “Reading Exchange”. The 
Editor explained that their purpose 
was “to serve as a medium of ex- 
change of ideas, practices and items of 
information in the field of reading 


Local Councils are urged to send news 
of their meetings and plans for the 
future to Miss Josephine Tronsberg, 
Reading Laboratory, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsyl- 
vania, who is Local Council Editor. 
ae a cm 
among themselves” there on Long 
Island. They hoped “to arrange visits 
to observe ideas in practice, to arrange 
an informal meeting with a colleague 
in the next community or on the oppo- 
site shore to discuss common prob- 
lems, to use the “Reading Exchange” 
to report new techniques with which 
they had experimented and found suc- 
cessful or use its pages to debate the 
several controversial issues in read- 
ing.” The newsletter includes, an ac- 
count of the history of the organiza- 
tion of the council, the advantages of 
being a member and a report on the 
meetings to date. The Publications 
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Committee felt it would be worthwhile 
to have various interested people con- 
cerned with their schools write on 
what the school reading program 
meant to them. Accordingly, a parent 
was asked to express her views in this 
first issue. 

Several other councils have recog- 
nized the value of including in their 
programs people who are not in the 
teaching profession, but who are in- 
terested in securing for children every 
possible advantage. The Conference 
on Gifted Children, sponsored jointly 
by the Lancaster Branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Conference for Education of 
Exceptional Children and the Lancas- 
ter City and County Council, Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, included a minister, 
a pediatrician and a librarian in addi- 
tion to a classroom teacher and guid- 
ance counselor, as participants on a 
Panel Discussion. El Dorado Council, 
El Dorado, Arkansas, selected as a 
theme for one of their meetings, ““The 
Parents’ Place in the Reading Pro- 
gram” and turned over the entire 
meeting to a group of interested pa- 
rents. Capitol Council, Columbus, 
Ohio, Westchester Council, Westches- 
ter, New York and Gerald A. Yoakam 
Council, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in- 
cluded in their programs specialists in 
vision, hearing or speech or all three. 

Long Island Council, Hempstead, 
New York, Capitol Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Toronto and District Coun- 
cil, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
Orangeburg Council, Orangeburg, 
South Carolina and Kanawha Coun- 
cil, Charleston, West Virginia, found 


reading workshops of great benefit. 

Long Island Council, Hempstead, 
New York and Gerald A. Yoakam 
Council have been engaged in a re- 
search project this past year. 

Most of the councils have had din- 
ner meetings and a few finished the 
year with a picnic. 

The number of meetings held 
varies. Some Councils meet every 
month during the school year, others 
meet bi-monthly and one or two coun- 
cils meet only semi-annually. Some 
councils divide into groups according 
to interest or grade level and hold 
small group meetings every month and 
then meet as one large group two or 
three times a year. Several councils 
plan to join other local councils in ad- 
joining areas occasionally for the pur- 
pose of hearing a noted authority in 
the reading field. 

Toronto and District Council, To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada, has planned 
to have Dr. A. S. Artley of University 
of Missouri and Miss Elizabeth Simp- 
son of Science Research Associates as 
speakers on this year’s program. 
Group meetings in the form of demon- 
strations followed by discussions 
under the direction of Miss Dorothy 
Lorimer of Ginn and Company have 
also been planned. 

The Gerald A. Yoakam Council, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, had as its 
first speaker for the current year, Dr. 
Jack Birch, Psychologist, University 
of Pittsburgh, who spoke on “The Ex- 
ceptional Child in the Classroom.” 

The I.C.1.R.I. has to date fifty-one 
local councils. 























‘PhonoVisual 


is Magic Word in Primary Education” 





So said Florence Byrnes in 1947 


Today it is producing “magic” not only with beginning readers but also in 
Remedial Reading and Remedial Spelling at the Junior High and High 


School levels 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD By Schoolfield and Timberlake 


helps the teacher by supplying phonetic materials prepared on a scientific 
basis, simple enough for even a first grader, but usable (and used) in every 
rrade 


You have captured the game-work idea in a fascinating series of effective 
steps. I like Phonovisual Method better than any phonetic teaching materials 
I have encountered.”""—MARY DE KOKER, Supervisor, Elementary Adjust- 
ment Services, Chicago Public Schools. 


d graders and their classmates wrote the words on the 
ithout study. 


PHONOVISUAL MATERIALS 


Classroom Unit (Method Book and wall charts)... . 

Individual Unit (Method Book and small charts)... 

Diagnostic Spelling Test (50 copies, with instructions).............. 
See, Hear, Say, Do (a consonant seatwork book) single copy 


»5 or more, each 


No C.0.D's; no charge accounts except to schools 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


DEPARTMENT RT P. O. BOX 
WASHINGTON 16, D.C. 
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